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BBC LISTEN AND LEARN SERIES 


Some programmes in Network Three and Home Service 
prepared in series for those who look to broadcasting for 
facts and ideas on the subjects that interest them. 


January—September, 1961 


PAINTING OF THE MONTH—first Sunday of the month, in the 
afternoon, Home Service; Thursday evening repeats in Network Three 


Wednesday Series in Network 
Three: 


THE GREEKS 
starting January 11th 
7.30 p.m. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIETY 


starting March 22nd 
7.30 p.m. 


WEATHER AND CLIMATE 
starting April 19th 
7.30 p.m. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH 
starting May 31st 
7.30 p.m. 


Music Series: 


Language Series in Network 
Three: 


ITALIAN FOR BEGINNERS 
Mondays until July 3rd (with 
repeat on Fridays) 


RUSSIAN FOR BEGINNERS 
Sunday afternoons until July 2nd 


KEEP UP YOUR RUSSIAN 
Thursdays until February 16th 


IMPROVE YOUR GERMAN 
Thurdays, February 23rd-July 
20th 


ANTHOLOGIE—Adédvanced French 
July 27th-September 
th 


TALKING OF MUSIC—Sunday afternoons, Network Three 
Monday mornings, Home Service 


BACKGROUND TO MUSIC—Tuesday evenings, Network Three 


Education and Careers Series: 


STARTING A CAREER—Weekly, April—June 


There are associated booklets for The Greeks, Weather and 
Climate, and all the Language Series; and several week-end 
courses have been arranged by residential colleges to follow 


up various series. 


Full details can be obtained from: 
FuRTHER EDUCATION LIAISON OFFICER, BROADCASTING HOUSE, 


Lonpon, W.1 
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PENGUIN BOOKS LTD will no doubt recoup the cost of their ex- 
pensive venture in literary education. But who else would, or 
could, have taken the risk? Past and present tutors in adult educa- 
tion had a large rdle in this particular synoptic course: I hope we 
shall keep the alliance in good repair. 


@ Mr Groombridge’s study of the Co-operative Auxiliaries is 
reviewed in this issue by Professor Allaway. We were glad to 
have this work located in the Institute as an example of the kind 
of service which the Institute can offer to its constituents. We have 
learned a good deal in the last few years about the conduct of 
enquiries in the borderland between education and social action 
and about how to secure a greater measure of public notice for 
the results. One begins to see the shape of an ‘Enquiry and Con- 
sultancy’ service if there was assurance of a regular minimum 
income to make it a long-term reality. 

Sir David Eccles showed himself aware of the problem at the 
Institute’s Swansea Conference and there have been echoes of his 
declared appreciation of Education and Retirement in |ater 
speeches. Dare we hope for a willingness not only to pay for the 
milk but even for keeping the cow alive? 


@ Increased awareness of ADULT EDUCATION and other Institute 
publications stems partly from welcome recent opportunities to 
take part in weekend meetings arranged by Local Education 
Authorities. The Lancashire Education Committee has brought 
Evening Institute Principals together, annually, for several years 
and, returning, in October, after four years’ absence I was struck 
by the development in thinking and assumptions that has taken 
place. It will be a long time before the recently opened Whitefield 
Centre and Club is the norm but the conception for which 
it stands will increasingly colour the pattern of provision in Local 
Authority evening classes outside the major establishments. 

I found it all the more interesting, very soon after visiting 
Lancashire, to spend a week-end at Urchfont Manor with repre- 
sentatives from Oxfordshire centres. If this journal has regular 
readers, they will know that I am strongly interested in the Oxford- 
shire attempt to move away from the fully-controlled class- 
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programme evening institute towards a much more flexible 
relation with local community interests. 

Here again I was able to contrast the gathering with a week-end 
course for which I was study-director five or six years ago and | 
have no doubt at all that there has been a great step forward by 
the thoughtful use of modest resources of accommodation and 
specially appointed staffs. I was particularly glad to find, in the 
same assembly, representatives from local centre committees, as 
well as Principals and also spokesmen (male and female) for the 
Rural Community Council, the County Federation of Women’s 
Institutes and the WEA District. It is clear that a very small push 
by authorities can greatly increase resort to the facilities they can 
offer. What in fact is the offering going to be? 


@ One way of answering that question is suggested by two of 
the forthcoming activities of the London University Extension 
Committee. Following last year’s course, a study group will meet 
in the Institute’s library after Christmas to consider the topic of 
‘Professional Status in Adult Education’. This will not be a lecture- 
discussion course so much as an essay in joint exploration with 
appropriate people invited to contribute from their special experi- 
ence; in North America they would, I suppose, be described as 
“Resource People’. 

In addition the Committee, which has a well-developed pro- 
gramme of co-operation with Residential Centres in the home 
counties, will again run a week-end course on adult education at 
Wansfell, the Essex centre on the edge of Epping Forest. It will 
take place in January and we will report progress in March. 


@ ‘There are men who are great amongst great men’ said Shaw 
in a tribute to Einstein, and the phrase has been in my mind amid 
the public acknowledgments that have marked the eightieth birth- 
day of Professor R. H. Tawney. A most admirable appreciation— 
‘A Portrait by Several Hands’—has been written to mark the 
occasion and we would join with the writers in asking ‘his pardon 
that we wound him with our homage and embarrass him with 
our praise’. Those who are intent to enlarge the range of educa- 
tional contact beyond the limits hitherto achieved might well take 
as a text the admonition in his last presidential address to the WEA 
that ‘Triviality is more dangerous to the soul than wickedness’. 
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A. J. ALLAWAY 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Leicester 


THE EDUCATION EXECUTIVE of the Co-operative Union is to 
be greatly commended for having invited Brian Groombridge, as 
an independent adult educationist, to study and report on the state 
of the Co-operative Auxiliaries, and also for its courage in publish- 
ing his findings for all the world to see.* 

The Auxiliaries concerned were the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, the National Guild of Co-operators, the National Men’s 
Guild and the British Federation of Young Co-operators. For some 
years the Co-operative Union had been worried about these bodies. 
The guilds seemed to have passed their hey-day, their numbers 
appeared to be decreasing, their membership to be ageing, their 
effectiveness to be diminishing and the BFYC was almost 
defunct. Yet, at the same time, membership of the Co-operative 
movement had increased at a great rate. The Union’s concern led 
to the setting up of a Working Party to examine the position. Its 
report was published in The Co-operative Consumer, Vol. 30, 
No. 1, Spring, 1960. Mr Groombridge was called in as a con- 
sequence of the discoveries made by the Working Party and, 
although invited to say how the Auxiliaries might be saved from 
their present drift towards decay and dissolution, he ventures in 
his Report to do more; to ask whether they can be and ought to 
be saved. His enquiry is, therefore, more fundamental than was 
originally intended, and more useful than it might have been. 

The enquiry was a very thorough one into every aspect of the 
life and work of the Auxiliaries, and a very clear picture is drawn 
in the Report of the present position of the guilds and the BFYC. 
On membership Mr Groombridge is able to show that, although 
there has been a decline for the country as a whole, and that in 
the guilds as a whole the membership is ageing, the position is not 
by any means as hopeless as it looks. About one-third of the guilds 
are holding their own in terms of numbers and, although most 
guilds are ageing, they are not doing so to any very significant 


* Report on the Co-operative Auxiliaries, by Brian Groombridge: Co-operative 
College Papers, No. 7, October 1960. Obtainable from Stanford Hall, Loughborough, 
Leics., price 1s. (postage 5d. extra). 
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degree in excess of the general population, which itself is ageing 
too. As the author of a recent book on Education and Retirement, 
Mr Groombridge is not likely to treat the ageing of membership 
of the guilds as a stark tragedy, and he does not do so although 
he is, of course, sensible of the need for the steady recruitment of 
younger members to make good the wastage by death and also to 
increase total membership. 

But an important point made by Mr Groombridge is that the 
health of the guilds does not necessarily depend upon their recruit- 
ing young people in large numbers. He makes a useful distinction 
between vertical grouping and horizontal grouping in terms of 
age, and points to positive advantages in horizontal grouping. Most 
of the guilds are shown to be composed of the middle-aged to the 
elderly, and he draws attention to the often overlooked fact that 
the possibilities for expansion open to a horizontal group with 
members whose ages are typical of the existing guilds, are today 
very considerable. In the total population the middle-aged to 
youthful-elderly are increasing both absolutely and proportion- 
ally..Guilds composed of this stratum of the population may seem 
likely to be among the least alive, but Mr Groombridge demon- 
strates that this is not so. These guilds tend to have, on the whole, 
rather better balanced and more educationally valuable programmes 
of activity, and are more co-operatively involved, than are guilds 
with a generally younger membership or a wider age-spread. 

Mr Groombridge provides good grounds for belief that the 
guilds at least can be saved. But he sees little hope of their being 
saved if methods of recruitment, programmes of activity and the 
ways in which meetings are conducted remain essentially Victorian 
or Edwardian in character, and also if the places they meet in 
remain as cheerless, uncomfortable and often as chilly, as those 
which most of the guilds now endure. In describing the life and 
work of the guilds and in depicting their meeting places Mr 
Groombridge is at his best. He carried one reader’s mind back 
most vividly to thirty years and more ago when, from time to time, 
he lectured to the guilds. The singing of the co-operative hymn, 
the calling of the roll, the laboured reading of the Bulletin, and 
the dreariness of the guild room’s atmosphere are most faithfully 
portrayed in this Report. It was quite a surprise, however, to find 
that this is not history, but an account of some guilds as they are 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 
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What Mr Groombridge does here is to draw attention to an 
aspect of the co-operative movement which bears a close relation- 
ship to Professor Galbraith’s contrast in the wider society, that of 
private opulence and public squalor. The trading side of the move- 
ment, stimulated no doubt by the competition of private enterprise, 
has modernised itself of recent years. Co-operative shops have 
become bright, streamlined, efficient, prosperous-looking trading 
units. They have even a professional touch about them. Apart 
from those belonging to the smaller societies, most co-operative 
shops can now bear comparison with their competitors. But the 
educational side of the movement, and not merely the guilds or 
the BFYC easily outdoes the public sector of our economy in 
squalor. Neglected as it is, this sector is far more up-to-date in its 
methods and far better housed and equipped than is the educa- 
tional side of the Co-operative movement. If the growth of financial 
provision by the private sector of our economy for the mainten- 
ance of the public sector has been inadequate, and indeed it has, 
how much more so has the growth of financial provision for 
educational needs fallen short in the co-operative movement? 

The guilds and the BFYC are shown by Mr Groombridge to 
lack the advantages of adequate professional advice and stimulus. 
He draws attention to the pitifully small and even more pitifully 
paid headquarters staff of these organisations. What he says is, 
of course, true of the educational side of the co-operative move- 
ment as a whole. The result is that the general membership is 
receiving too little expert help in acquiring the knowledge which 
is a condition of their having informed opinions relating to the 
work of their societies or of their effectively participating in the 
activities of the auxiliaries to which they belong. Too much expert 
assistance could prevent the growth of individual capacity and 
make for dependence upon the professional. But the educational 
side of the co-operative movement has a long way to go before 
this will loom up as a possibility. 

Mr Groombridge offers many useful practical suggestions for 
improving the quality of the publicity and programmes of work 
of the guilds, but his most interesting and most significant recom- 
mendation is that the guilds should become essentially consumers’ 
associations. He is, of course, aware that the guilds have tradi- 
tionally kept watch on the price and quality of co-operative goods 


and services, and that their representations to societies have often 
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been footling or mischievous. But he points to the need for bodies 
which do seek to raise the level of discrimination among co 
operators and thus, as he expresses it, help to break down a 
traditional failing within the movement—‘the perversion of 
loyalty into uncritical support’. In effect, Mr Groombridge is 
saying that if the guilds did not exist the co-operative movement 
would eventually, if it were to remain essentially a democratic 
consumers’ organisation, create them or something like them. 
One problem which is not dealt with in the report is the social 
composition of the guilds. It seems to be taken for granted that 
they must be working-class. In the past this was inevitable. The 
co-operative movement was essentially a working-class movement. 
And in days when educational opportunity was much more 
narrowly spread than now, it was natural that able leaders were 
forthcoming from within the ranks, Will they be to anything like 
the extent as in the past if the guilds remain stubbornly working- 
class? And will the guilds be as representative of the movement 
as they once were if they do not attract to membership their own 
sons and daughters who, through educational opportunity, have 
risen into the ranks of the middle-class, but remain co-operators? 
These are important questions and another, not unconnected with 
it, which Mr Groombridge might have looked into even more 
closely, is the value to the guilds of their tie-up with the Co 
operative Party. This may well exclude from membership many 
potential recruits, especially among new middle-class co-operators. 
These problems apart, Mr Groombridge’s Report is an able and 
lucidly presented document. It deserves to be read not only by all 
who care about the health of the Co-operative movement, but also 
by those who have a concern for other democratic consumers’ 
movements, too. The Adult School Movement and the WEA, 
for example, are suffering from many of the ills which Mr 
Groombridge diagnoses in the guilds, and the remedies he pro 
poses, some highly unpleasant, are equally applicable to them. It 
does more: it raises problems which are vital to the Labour move- 
ment as a whole, especially in its educational aspect. If little has 
been said in this review about the BFYC, the main reason is 
that it occupies a minor place in the Report. Mr Groombridge does, 
however, point out that the relatively few youth clubs now remain- 
ing in the Federation seem uncertain of their aim—whether they 
want to be social clubs or politico-educational groups—and that 
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until this uncertainty is overcome their future cannot profitably 
be considered in any detail. 

The Co-operative Union has published the Report in an attrac- 
tive format at the very modest price of one shilling. In doing this 
it has opened up the possibility of its being widely read. One hopes 
that numerous co-operators will read it and that the guilds may 
be found capable of adapting themselves to fill the important réle 
for which Mr Groombridge has cast them. 


A Comment by R. L. Marshall, Chief Education Officer of the 
Co-operative Union: 


In THE REPORT by Mr Groombridge—and in the summary by 
Professor Allaway—there are two main themes. First the Co- 
operative Movement is a unity within which the Guilds should be 
accepted not as a detachable trimming or an expendable luxury 
but as an integral part of Co-operative organisation. This, of 
course, has to be reflected in the readiness of the Guilds to work 
closely with other agencies of the Movement. On the other 
hand there has to be the readiness of Co-operative Societies locally, 
sectionally and nationally to accept the Guilds as part of the 
essential Co-operative commitment. This has to show itself in 
terms of organisation and resources: in the willingness of Boards 
of Directors and Chief Executive Officers to accept the 
welfare of the Guilds as an important part of their responsibilities 
and to give the practical backing in grants, accommodation, 
administrative service, etc., which is needed. The second theme of 
Mr Groombridge’s advocacy is ‘professionalisation’-—the need for 
much more expert service, whether provided within the Guilds 
themselves or from the Education Departments of Societies and of 
the Co-operative Union. 

What then will be done to follow out these general prescrip- 
tions? This, of course, will be partly a matter of ‘popular will’ and 
the Education Department of the Union is asking for national 
sectional and local discussion by Education Committees of the 
proposals. The Guilds, are similarly busy in this good cause. To 
help them and itself the Education Department is preparing 
material for study and discussion in various forms. There will be 
a set of notes for 4 to 6 talks on the main recommendations of 
the Report. Discussions of the Report among various Co-operative 
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leaders are being tape-recorded and distributed. Three ‘cautio 
tales’ each stating in simple dramatic terms one of the main prob 
lems of Guild development are being provided for use in the Guil 
branches to provide both a stimulus and a framework for dis 
cussion. And Mr Groombridge has a rendezvous at Easter with j 
national conference on the Report. F 

However, effective action on the Report will depend even mor 
on positive leadership than on wide discussion. In consultatic 
with the Guilds the Education Department has raised specifi 
developments. First there is the proposal that an officer should bi 
appointed to the staff of the Education Department for liaison wit 
the Guilds, to serve as a training officer, to act as secretary af 
agent of the National Joint Auxiliaries Council, and to promote 
as Mr Groombridge suggests, similar councils in the sections and 
districts. With or without the service of such an officer, it 
proposed that the Education Department should sponsor trainin, 
courses for the sectional and district officers of the Guilds. Thirdly, 
the Department is considering the commissioning of a fieldworke 
for, say, a year who within a selected area would test out the 
proposals of the Report in Guild development. He would do sa 
particularly in association with Boards of Directors and Education 
Committees in the area. Finally the Department has initiated] 
discussions with the Women’s Co-operative Guild about a grant 
towards the appointment of a fieldworker. ’ 

No doubt Mr Groombridge has left many topics for furthe 
enquiry. For example, he raises and suspends the question) 
whether the ability and quality that will be recruited into thé 
Guilds in the future will be adequate for the tasks which have to be 
carried out? Again he has to raise without settling the questio 
of the political commitment of the auxiliaries. On the one hand 
the Co-operative Movement and the Guilds in particular have 
political allegiance; on the other hand it is urged in Mr Groom 
bridge’s words that the Guilds are educational bodies and as such 
‘should . . . be open to all Co-operators regardless of their personal 
convictions’. Here no doubt are issues on which we might well 
‘ask for more’ of the kind of stimulating analysis which 
Groombridge has provided. However, we have quite enough to be 
getting on with and the items already on the agenda of the 
Education Department, are, we hope, of some effect in themselves 
and an earnest of more to come. 
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Retirement 


An enquiry into 
the relevance of education for 
adjustment to the leisure of later 
life 


BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE 


for 
The National Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales) 


Education and 


‘I WASTED TIME - AND NOW DPD 


Tis report results from enquiries conducted for the 
National Institute of Adult Education by Mr Brian Groom. 
bridge, supported by a working party under the Chairmanship 
of Mr F. S. Milligan, lately Secretary of the National Feder. 
ation of Community Associations. 


THE ENQUIRY 


Its purpose, as stated in the Thirteenth Report of the Nuffield 
Foundation (which largely financed the work), was to con- 
sider the role played by adult education in helping people to 
adjust themselves actively to retirement and to collect in- 
formation on the educational facilities particularly related to 
the needs and interests of older people. 

Special problems arise at the end of working life, to whose 
solution education can contribute. But it is throughout life 
that a man must prepare himself for retirement, if ‘ leisure’ 
is not to become, as it does for many, ‘a haunting and 
oppressive vacuum ’. It was necessary, therefore, to approach 
the special topic of the enquiry by way of an experimental 
survey of the whole field of adult education (as that term is 
commonly understood in its widest sense), and to go further 
by bringing under review the extent of participation in the 
many ‘ societies” that can be deemed to have an educational 
purpose and content. 


ITS METHODS 


To these ends, detailed enquiries were made in four areas 
reasonably representative of the wide variety of social en- 
vironments in England and Wales. From the replies of 
organisers, individual students and members of a general 
representative sample of the general population, a broad 
critique emerges of existing provision for adult education and 
for the development of interests likely to sustain people into 
old age. This provides fuller data than has previously been 
available about the ages, occupations and earlier education of 
a substantial sample of class students and members of 
‘educative societies’. The degree of movement between dif- 
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ferent types of class and the influences of age, occupational 
and educational background on participation are examined. 
An analysis is made of the leisure activities of a sample of 
the general public in the enquiry areas and these findings are 
compared with replies from the sample of ‘ joiners ’. 

It appears (and this supports other findings) that about one 
in four of the adult population are in contact, at some time in 
life, with non-vocational adult education, and that such 
people are likely to play an active role, particularly as leaders, 
in a wide range of social activities. The other three in four 
members of the population tend to be concentrated within the 
lower occupational groups and the higher age ranges. For 
many people, interest divides itself throughout middle life 
between their domesticity and their work—and this may leave 
a vacuum that becomes apparent only in old age. 


AND ITS FINDINGS 


Against this background, the two concluding chapters review 
what has so far been attempted as educational preparation 
for retirement and as special service to the old. ‘ Education 
for Retirement’ cannot be divorced from the general pro- 
vision for education throughout life, and the report advances 
broad suggestions for future policy in relation to accommoda- 
tion, staffing, finance and organisation. 

The demographic changes which are bringing the special 
problems of ageing and retirement into prominence are thus 
seen as one element in the complexity of modern life which 
makes the further development of adult education ‘a per- 
manent national necessity ’. It should be transformed from a 
minority service into a true adjunct of the popular domestic 
culture. It should be so transformed by enlarging the range 
of its levels and techniques, by operating in appropriate 
settings, and by basing its work imaginatively on a great 
variety of interests and needs. 


The report will be published in September 1960. 
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JOAN LEVITT 


Occasional Lecturer in English, N. Staffs WEA 


_ In THE Room over the Co-op the warm dust rose and danced in 
the September sunshine. The distance from the door to the area 
where the Women’s Guild was meeting—or rather, three-quarters 
of it, for two members were not present—was far enough for the 
_ lady chairman to make her welcome whilst I was crossing it, and 
| for me to count and relish the gathering: hands relaxed on com- 
fortable laps, and comfortable busts enclosed in timeless prints; 
not all the heads completely grey and a couple of the hats quite 
pretty. Two of the faces full moons of sweetness; two of them 
sharp. Only one painted mouth, and this discreet enough to justify 
vanity in a skin as fair and delicate as a scrap of old silk, in creamy 
white hair and very blue eyes. Eyes; yes, their eyes—from the 
shrewd to the innocent—were smiling and warm. 

Three aspirin bottles of milk, with papers sticking out from 
under their caps, had been given the shadiest part of the table; and 
the production of a screw of tea and two packets of Co-op biscuits 
caused the conversation to turn on She who should have made the 
Tea. ‘It’s no use her saying she’s got sunstroke without she’s been 
to the doctor. She’s been going round for weeks saying that she 
can’t go on, it’s ridiculous, you can’t tell if it’s just sunstroke, can 
you?’—turning me into a court of appeal. The chairman had a 
_ mystic note of censure manifest only to a few: “We know where 
' she was on Saturday, Florrie—if she can go there, she can come 
here—and her sunstroke.’ With superb command she appointed a 
' volunteer as deputy. The chosen one, with no false modesty, disap- 
_ peared into the kitchen. They explained the other 50 per cent of 
absenteeism. “There’s some folk you just can’t tell. She knew there 
' was no meeting for two weeks—she was told—and she came 
_ staring here last week. This week she’s not here.’ But no acrimony, 
no raising of voices; and the smiles in the eyes and the smiles on 
_ the mouths denying any blaming, and the bosoms ready to be 
| comfortable still when the wayward ones should return. Only one 
_ further eyebrow was raised—and that only a very little way— 
while the Co-operative Women’s Song Books were given out. 
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Their pianist was not there. We all glanced at the fretted piano 
which hardly looked as though it would be much help. And we 
really didn’t need any, as with assured but quiet attack they took 
up what seemed to be a secular version of Through the Night of 
Doubt and Sorrow—but the tune didn’t seem quite that, either. It 
had been pitched too high; and the chairman, obviously used to 
making swift but calm decisions, called ‘Last verse, ladies’ after 
verse two. 

While the kettle was left to its own devices, we followed Correct 
Procedure through minutes and correspondence. A report of the 
annual rally was read, with its resolutions, amendments and 
decisions. Strange that so much passion and telegrams should be 
the centre from which the ever-widening and slowing circles 
retreated, until here we were, sitting contented, in the big, quiet 
room. 

As the main item on the agenda, I followed next. I talked about 
surnames. They smiled and nodded—five in agreement and one, 
soon, in sleep. They were as delighted as any of us at acquiring 
new information which is well within one’s understanding and 
which gives the familiar an unexpected importance, as part of a 
scholarly pattern. ‘Oh, yes!’ they would cry. “Well, yes, it is when 
you come to think!’ But the cries were not those of sharp relief 
and joy which the adolescent aspirant will sometimes make, but 
contented acceptances of yet another revelation of the vast store. 
We talked about nick-names, which brought out a fund of local 
lore which they perceived to be relevant; and finally about their 
own names. They received their origins without embarrassment or 
pride, with encouragement to those who shrank from receiving a 
beginning they thought too high, or improbable (like Miss Parsons), 
but chiefly in pleasure at just knowing, and in just being there 
all together. 

Votes of thanks and secondings were a few friendly words, well 
put together, without gush or elocution. During our tea-drinking, 
the chairman maladroitly offered me a cigarette from a Co-op 
packet. One or two others lit up and managed to look real devils. 

I wish I was going to be that sort of woman, ready at sixty, at 
seventy, to expose myself to new knowledge—relaxing rather than 
fretting over it. I hope I can find a place where I can get com- 
fortable companionship whilst I do it; but I am sure it will not 
be in the Guild. They’ve not had a new recruit for ten years. 
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DAVID GOW 


Extra-Mural Tutor in Music for the Universities 
of Oxford and of London 


MUCH HAS BEEN sAID—and comparatively little written—on 
this subject, and as most of the words have been addressed by 
music tutors to other music tutors, it may not be out of place to 
give the subject a rather wider airing. It is generally agreed that 
the teaching of music within the tutorial framework is bedevilled 
by unique problems; but this is not to say that it is not a suitable 
subject—in fact, as I shall show later, its very suitability depends 
on the acceptance and surmounting of one particular group of 
problems: those connected with illustration. In an M.A. thesis 
written in 1956 Rachel Dugmore comes to the conclusion ‘that 
these music classes appear to justify themselves fully as a part of 
the social aim of adult education’, and there must be few people 
interested and knowledgeable in this sphere who would not agree 
with her. But it has not always been so: music was a relatively 
late-comer to the field, and even after its somewhat tardy appear- 
ance seems to have met with considerable opposition in some 
quarters. 

The first WEA class in Music was held in Birmingham in 1911, 
and ran continuously until 1920. It seems to have consisted of a 
judicious mixture of singing, instrumental playing, theory and 
appreciation, and reflects the then closer relationship between 
performing and listening which the social changes attendant upon 
the first world war were to alter so radically. The first university 
class in music was held at Durham in 1915, with Liverpool follow- 
ing a year later. London ran a tutorial from 1919-1922 (with the 
distinguished musician R. O. Morris as tutor) and Oxford com- 
menced in 1920 with a class at Tunstall which ran until 1945 
without a break under the inspired leadership of G. Baskeyfield. 
The story of this class illustrates vividly the difficulties under 
which music laboured in the early days. It met with ‘incredible 
opposition’ both from the LEA and from the local WEA branch. 
The former considered that music students should provide their 
own pianos and pay for lessons, whilst the latter complained that 
music students did not mix with the rest of the WEA community 
—very few minority groups do! As a result of this attitude the 
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extra-mural department at Oxford had to ‘carry’ the class for a 
number of years without a grant, a policy whose only reward 
could be the quality of work carried on at Tunstall. That such a 
reward was forthcoming is shown by the subsequent careers of 
two of the class students, one of whom became assistant organist 
at Southwark Cathedral, and the other, conductor of the Eton and 
Windsor Choral Society. The London tutorial class taken by R. O. 
Morris is also of particular interest because it was largely on this 
that H.M. Inspectors based their 1923 report to the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee, and also because it served as the framework 
for Morris’s own report to the same body. H.M. Inspectors 
(Dr Somervell and Mr Owen) noted in particular the different 
‘starting capacity’ and ‘social status’ of students. The former prob- 
lem is still very much with us, although we might be tempted to 
scoff at the latter—until we remember that at the time of the 
report gramophone recording was still very crude and 2LO was 
in its infancy: in other words, the music student in order to hear 
music outside the class, either had to pay to go to concerts and 
recitals or be able to afford an instrument, tuition and music. The 
report never waxed more enthusiastic than ‘We cannot say, there- 
fore, that the classes have not fulfilled a useful educational 
purpose’, and came to the general conclusion that the tutorial class 
structure was too rigid for music. Twenty-three years later we find 
the London Tutorial Classes Committee still very much aware of 
the peculiar difficulties inherent in the subject: ‘Moreover the scope 
and treatment of music as a tutorial class subject are somewhat 
uncertain.’ Nevertheless, they went ahead with the appointment 
of a staff tutor in music. 

To return to 1923. R. O. Morris and W. R. Anderson who 
submitted reports to the C.J.A.C. ‘from the field’ were both 
highly enthusiastic, although they differed over the methods which 
should be adopted. Anderson, who had consistently championed 
the gramophone, saw in this the salvation of tutorial music classes. 
It is perhaps difficult today, when we accept the gramophone as 
the most essential piece of apparatus necessary for a music class, 
to appreciate the novelty of this approach in the early 1920s. There 
were many people then (and perhaps a few even today) who must 
actually have preferred listening to Beethoven’s symphonies played 
as piano duets rather than to hear them in some semblance of 
their orchestral richness on a gramophone record. One thing seems 
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certain though—without the gramophone, and without visionaries 
like Anderson, music would never have established itself at all 
in the tutorial movement. The divergence of views between the 
two men is best brought out in their attitude towards the rudiments 
of music. Morris, who was himself one of the most copious 
writers on the subject, not unnaturally favoured a weighty bias in 
this direction. In the report on the third year of his class he 
advocated ‘. . . that in future the full course in musical apprecia- 
tion be preceded by a preliminary one-year course in rudiments of 
music and elementary technical instruction. . . .’ On the other 
hand, Anderson says: ‘The grammar of music—there should be 
very little of this.’ Here perhaps for the first time is the direct 
conflict of views on rudiments and grammar which has probably 
been the most debated issue wherever music tutors have gathered 
together ever since. On the one hand we have the fundamentally 
academic musician insisting that very little can be taught or 
learned without the students’ possessing a sound theoretical basis 
of knowledge, and on the other, the less rigid teacher, laying more 
emphasis on the aesthetic, social and historical aspects of music. 
The two are still with us today. 

The general reaction in extra-mural departments seems to have 
been a cautious acceptance of the optimism of Morris and 
Anderson. At any rate, the total number of music classes increased 
quite steadily from twelve in 1920 to twenty-four in 1925; thirty- 
three in 1930; thirty-eight in 1935 and sixty-two in 1940. Part of 
these increases can of course be accounted for in terms of the 
general expansion of the tutorial movement, but there is also a 
significant increase in the percentage of music classes in relation 
to classes in all subjects. In 1920 these classes accounted for rather 
less than 314 per cent of the total; whereas in 1940 the figure had 
tisen to 644 per cent. The sudden jump to sixty-two classes in 
1940 (there had only been forty-five in the previous year) marks 
the beginning of the war-time ‘boom’ in music—or rather, of its 
reflection in this sphere. By 1944 the figure had more than doubled 
(one hundred and thirty-two) and by 1948 had reached one hundred 
and seventy-four—nearly 11 per cent of the total. At the same 
time it should not be imagined that the growth was evenly spread 
out over the whole country. Whilst some departments expanded 
steadily (London, Cardiff, Leeds), others remained stationary 
(Oxford, Sheffield); whereas Liverpool reached its apex in 1924 
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with twelve classes, from which it steadily receded at least until 
1937. Two points, I think, should be made concerning this sudden 
increase in classes. Firstly, that in common with other subjects 
most of the war-time music classes were sessionals, and secondly, 
that the increased interest in the subject did not stop at the end 
of the war when the three-year course began to re-establish itself, 
and the war-time musical fervour might have been thought to 
have dissipated itself. There is little doubt that many thousands of 
war-time ‘music-lovers’ lost interest when the emotional tension 
slackened, but thousands more continued to expand their horizons, 
and it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of these war- 
time classes. In fact, statistically, the position in 1956 (the only 
other year for which detailed figures are available) is substantially 
the same as in 1948. Just under 10 per cent of the total number of 
University classes are in music. The 1956 figures also throw some 
interesting light on the ebb and flow of classes in different extra- 
mural departments, mentioned above. Durham, with a total of 
seventeen, seems to have expanded steadily, whereas Liverpool— 
the other ‘pioneer’ department—only had seven, as against twelve 
in 1924. The Welsh departments which ran quite a large number 
of music classes in the thirties, show only a moderate increase on 
the 1935 figure, whereas London, which had only two classes in 
that year, had fifty-one in 1956. This brief historical survey of the 
rise of music classes leads to one important conclusion—that in the 
majority of extra-mural departments music has now become a 
respectable subject, worthy to be taught alongside the more 
traditional subjects connected with this kind of educational work. 


WHOM DO WE TEACH? 


It is a truism that the standard of attainment in adult music 
students is so wide as to constitute the greatest single problem for 
the tutor. They vary from the tone-deaf, via the musically illiterate 
to the professional musician—the latter probably possessing a 
diploma in the performing field. Often quite distinct from their 
musical attainments is the general educational level of students. 
Thus it is not unlikely that the man who rejects a score on the 
grounds that he cannot read music may turn out to be a lecturer 
in (say) economics, whilst it sometimes happens that a student with 
a diploma in music will possess almost nothing in the way of a 
general education. The problem, therefore, for the tutor, is to find 
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a level of approach which, though it may be designed to exclude 
the ‘hangers-on’ at one end and the University Graduate in Music 
at the other, will at the same time knit together all the remaining 
heterogeneous strands of his class. This can only be done by first 
assuming that there is some common level, and then by trying to 
find it. I believe that this common denominator will most readily 
be found by the tutor who accepts the fact that his students are 
primarily listeners, and no longer performers. 1 am aware, of 
course, that this is an unpopular view—particularly in music. 
quarters—but it seems to me of little use to sit at the water’s edge 
and command the tide to recede. Either we face the situation as 
it is, or we try to teach in a way better suited to the social environ- 
ment of forty years ago. In an attempt to try and clarify my own 
mind on the issue, I recently sent out a questionnaire to all my own 
students, scattered over the south-east of England. I received 
exactly seventy replies, and an analysis of them yielded much 
useful information. Asked if they played an instrument, thirty- 
eight answered ‘yes’ and thirty-two ‘no’; but many f the ‘yeses’ 
added explanatory notes such as ‘Piano—very indifferently’, or 
‘Learned as a child’. The number of singers, however, was higher 
than I had expected: no less than twenty-six of the seventy being 
currently engaged in choral singing, and many of the others having 
had some past experience of performing in a choir. This last point 
has considerable bearing on the answers to a further question, 
which showed that no less than fifty-one students could read 
music to some extent before joining the class, and that four others 
had learned as a result of the class. Thus only fifteen out of seventy 
students were completely unable to read music, and many of these 
came from two first-year tutorials. 

The vocational distribution of my seventy guinea-pigs was much 
what one would expect from a study of WEA and extra-mural 
annual reports. Housewives predominated (24), followed at a 
respectful distance by teachers and clerical workers (10 of each). 
No other group reached double figures. There were nurses, shop 
assistants, technicians, two professional musicians, a farmer, a 
business executive, a professor of engineering and five retired from 
various jobs—but, significantly, an almost complete absence of 
manual workers. As shown above, although a substantial majority 
of them could read music, very few of them now practised it in 
any form other than choral singing. For most of them, music was 
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one only (although often the most important) of a number of 
recreational pursuits. Outdoor activities (excluding gardening) 
headed the list with twenty-nine. Only four students ad- 
mitted to having no recreational activities other than music—and 
two of them were young mothers who implied that it was merely 
a question of insufficient time. What does all this add up to? 
Simply that we are not catering for ‘specialists’, but for reasonably 
intelligent and well-informed people who happen to have a special 
interest in music, but for most of whom it has to take its place 
alongside other (and sometimes more important) pursuits. In the 
long run this is, of course, all to the good, but there must be 
occasions on which many tutors would give a great deal for a 
little more single-mindedness among their students. This is a par- 
ticularly pressing problem when it comes to listening outside the 
class, and I tried therefore to discover just how much—or how 
little—of this students tended to do. 

Broadly speaking, extra-class listening can be divided into two 
types: home-listening, via radio, gramophone or tape recorder; and 
attendance at concerts and recitals. It is a reasonable assumption 
that most households now possess (even if they no longer use) a 
radio of some description or other, therefore I only felt it necessary 
to garner statistics on gramophones and tape-recorders. Of the 
seventy, thirty-eight possessed gramophones, nine had _tape- 
recorders and twenty-three had neither. Beyond the bare figures a 
few more details are needed to give a reasonably accurate picture. 
Practically all the gramophones were purchased within the last ten 
years—that is since the advent of long-playing records, which 
seemed to have acted as a considerable stimulus. About half of 
the twenty-three students who had neither a gramophone nor 
recorder were living away from home, in circumstances where the 
possession of either would hardly be practicable. So I discovered 
that approximately two-thirds of my students listened fairly regu- 
larly to ‘canned’ music at home, and I know, from more personal 
contacts with them, that many buy recordings of the works we are 
studying in class. About the same number (and largely the same 
individuals) seem to listen seriously and critically to the radio— 
again, often choosing their music to tie in with the class study. 
Fourteen admitted to listening ‘rarely’, and eighteen ‘every day’. 
The former group were made up largely of those already men- 
tioned, living away from home, and the latter consisted almost 
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entirely of housewives who, one may assume, use the radio at 
least in part as a background to their chores. 

So far as concert and recital-going were concerned, I divided 
attendance into five categories, stressing that the answers should 
be approximate. Here are the results: 


Fortnightly 6 Rarely 20 
Monthly 19 
Occasionally 19 Never 6 


The ‘never’ category at first sight appears an odd one, but bearing 
in mind the fact that some of my students live in fairly remote 
areas, I felt it should be included. As might be expected, there is 
a distinct correlation between those who do not listen much to the 
radio, or possess a gramophone and those who attend concerts 
quite frequently. The keenest concert-goers are young and un- 
married, and mostly living away from home, whilst marriage and 
home responsibilities (particularly in the case of women) not 
unnaturally put a strong curb on this form of activity. At the same 
time it must be admitted that a few students seem to have no 
musical interests outside the class, and it is difficult to see what 
they are able to gain from it. One otherwise extremely intelligent 
woman excused herself from going to concerts on the grounds that 
she would not try to read a novel in a foreign language until she 
had first mastered the grammar of the language—but most students 
when asked what they hoped to get out of the classes, expected a 
general broadening and deepening of an interest that was already 
there before they came to the class. On the other hand, when 
asked what they had obtained in actual fact from the class, by far 
the largest group (24) replied ‘an interest in contemporary music’. 
To some extent a tutor will only get out what he puts in, and 
perhaps this merely reflects my own biases. At any rate, it serves 
as a useful bridge to the second of my three questions. 


WHAT DO WE TEACH? 

This and the following question differ in one vital respect from 
the first: namely that there the answer lay outside the control of 
the tutor, and that here it does not. In music, the field is vast and 
the approaches innumerable, and yet a study of nearly seven 
hundred syllabuses ranging over a period of forty years convinces 
me that far more imagination could be exercised in the choice of 
subject. Naturally, I am aware that what goes on in a tutorial class 
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cannot be adequately represented in the written syllabus, but it is 
reasonable to assume that the syllabus will bear some relation to 
the actual material taught, and the more experienced a tutor 
becomes the more likely this is to be so. 

By far the most common pattern which emerges for a three-year 
course is the Classic—-Romantic—Ancient/Modern formula. This 
usually begins with a study of the Viennese ‘Classics’ and 
Bach/Handel during the first session, moves on to the nineteenth 
century for the second, and skates quickly over ‘Music before 
Bach’ and ‘Music since Brahms’ in the third—the latter often 
helped out by a liberal dose of opera to sweeten the pill. There is 
certainly nothing basically wrong with this approach; but when 
it re-appears inexorably from year to year, the healthy mind may 
perhaps wish to question its apparently obvious merits. (One tutor 
in fact used this syllabus unchanged for more than twenty years, 
often running several tutorials at different stages simultaneously!) 
Over the first two sessions it has the obvious advantage of pre- 
senting development in a more or less chronological sequence, but 
this breaks down with the third year—and in any case the logical 
outcome of adopting such a course would be the “History of Music’ 
approach (now largely relegated to Teachers’ Training Colleges, 
and mercifully almost absent in tutorial syllabuses). The disadvan- 
tages seem numerous. In the first place, such a scheme presupposes 
the Classical Viennese period to be the most important one in 
music—a view which is being more and more frequently called 
into question by thinking musicians; and, secondly, it relegates to 
a very minor position in the third year the whole discussion of 
the music of our own time—presumably on the assumption that 
one cannot appreciate Bartok until one has learned about Bach. 

A variation of the above commences with the ‘Bird’s Eye View’ 
of musical history, then goes on to the ‘Great Period’ (Bach to 
Beethoven) and finishes with ‘Less familiar periods’. This is not 
so very different from the earlier type, but the ‘Bird’s Eye View’ 
approach (say 1600-1900), although it has the obvious disadvan- 
tages of trying to cram a quart into a pint pot, might well be 
useful if it canalises students’ ideas on what they wish to study 
during the second and third years. 

A substantial minority of syllabuses show much more enterprise. 
A few tutors tend to treat several unrelated aspects of music con- 
currently—I should have thought this would be confusing to the 
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student, who generally speaking does not possess the historical 
perspective which enables the tutor to make unconscious com- 
parisons and adjustments. A few tutors—who are sufficiently good 
pianists—cover a wide range of piano music during the first 
session, thus subscribing to the universal musical maxim of ‘diver- 
sity within unity’. Here there is an obvious danger—namely that 
the tutor’s approach will be circumscribed by the limitations of his 
own performing technique—but from a study of the syllabuses of 
pianist/tutors it seems to be one that is rarely met with. In general, 
the more enterprising syllabuses begin with some broad approach 
to the subject, within which a wide range of music can be heard 
during the first year, and proceed to a more detailed study of 
individual periods, composers or forms at a later date. Personally, 
I have found “The Orchestra’ approach one of the most successful. 
There are few students who do not want to know something about 
the instruments to which they listen, and it is possible to play an 
enormously wide range of music by way of illustration. In par- 
ticular, it is possible to include numerous examples of contemporary 
or other unfamiliar music in a completely natural context, and to 
arouse students’ interest to the point where they often demand more. 
A few tutors would go further still, and not begin with musical 
discussion at all, but with score-reading: though few, I imagine, 
would be as optimistic as the tutor who wrote in his syllabus 
‘, . . so that by Christmas the students would be able to follow 
easily the most complex orchestral scores’! 

One of the most fascinating syllabuses I have ever seen developed 
the idea of music’s dependence upon variation. Starting with a 
discussion of classical variation technique, the tutor moved on to 
more complex types of variation and motivic development, thus 
enabling himself to discuss the fundamentals of music without 
being tied to any one period or composer. This syllabus, however, 
was a piece of literature in its own right, and it is little wonder 
that its writer has since become the Head of a University Music 
Department. On the whole, there seems to be a greater variety 
and. sense of adventure in one-year courses than in tutorials. To 
some extent this is natural enough: the sessional course by its very 
limitations tends to exclude the ‘wide sweep’ so often felt to be 
necessary over the longer period, and thus precipitates a more 
detailed study of a smaller area. At the same time, this is no 
teason why more imagination should not be brought to bear on 
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the planning of three-year courses. In one tutorial syllabus the first 
year was devoted to a study of six works, which were ‘learned’(?) 
during the first weeks and then used as terms of reference for the 
remainder of the session. In this way the rudiments of music, 
which the tutor felt it necessary to impart to his students, were 
learned in connection with musical works, the sound of which they 
already knew. This seems to be an excellent scheme, and brings 
us to the most vexed question concerned with the teaching of music 
in this context—that of how much (or how little) rudiments the 
student need acquire. 

As we have already seen, from the beginning ‘authorities’ 
disagreed profoundly on this matter, and they still do. However, 
there has been a general trend over the last ten years for the study 
of rudiments to be more intimately linked with the musical 
subject-matter of the course, and the fifteen or thirty-minute period 
per evening seems to be disappearing. At least one staff tutor no 
longer finds it necessary to include separate mention of theory 
in his syllabuses, although he still teaches some in connection with 
the works the class is studying. It is undoubtedly true that some 
theoretical knowledge is essential if students are to acquire any 
real benefit from classes; it is equally true that to try and cover 
the basic rudiments of music in twenty-four half-hourly periods 
is ludicrous. Linked with the subject of rudiments is that of 
ear-training and harmony. Here again the problems are complex 
and the matter of time not the least of them. I have never yet 
met a tutor who did not agree that it was necessary to teach 
students to listen more carefully and accurately—and I have never 
yet met two tutors who agreed on how this was to be done! 
Practice varies from the set period each evening for ‘aural tests’ 
to the random inculcation of aural training through listening to 
gramophone records. Here, perhaps, more than anywhere else it is 
a matter for the tutor to decide for himself once he has met his 
students and had an opportunity to ‘size them up’. 

What has just been said concerning aural training applies 
equally to the development of a sense of harmony—this is, after 
all, merely a more advanced form of listening. To be able to 
decipher aurally a harmonic progression is admittedly several 
stages more complicated than being able to detect the rise and 
fall of a melodic line, but they are both aspects of one and the 


same thing: intelligent and analytical listening. However, there is 
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a further problem here: should ‘practical’ harmony be taught in 
these classes? By ‘practical’ harmony I mean the working on 
paper of exercises in the subject, such as is commonly done by 
students preparing for a dipioma in music. As ever, opinion is 
divided on this matter too. Personally, I can see no advantage 
whatsoever in this kind of work. Firstly, on the grounds that very 
little progress is likely to be made in a three-year course unless a 
considerable proportion of each period is allotted to the work, and 
secondly—in view of this—that the standard which can be 
achieved over three years by the average student bears absolutely 
no relation to the music he is studying. Put in more concrete 
terms, most students at the end of a tutorial should be aurally 
familiar with music over quite a wide range—say from 1700-1900 
—whereas it is unlikely that their ‘practical’ harmony will have 
taken them far beyond the limits of the simplest (and dullest) kind 
of hymn-tune. It is true, of course, that some students—usually a 
small minority—will flourisk and prosper under the stimulus of 
this kind of work, and they should most certainly be helped by 
their tutor, who can give them individual assistance through their 
written work; but if they wish to go further they should be 
encouraged to join a harmony class or to study privately. 

The real problem is that of striking a balance between the 
teaching of aesthetic qualities and technical qualities. That the 
former are mere ‘waffle’ without some substantial bolstering up 
by the latter is surely undeniable, but technique must never be 
allowed to become an end in itself. It is certainly much easier to 
take a road at either extreme—all technicality or no technicality; 
but the majority of tutors eventually carve out for themselves a 
middle road. Sentences such as ‘All technicalities will be avoided 
as far as possible, and the subjects outlined will not be discussed 
in a technical sense’ and “The main idea throughout the course 
will be “appreciation” ’ from Baskeyfield’s very first syllabus, have 
disappeared from the later ones, just as it is rarer today to come 
across things like “The value of analytical knowledge and the 
constant practice of analytical study cannot be over-estimated. 
Purely formal relationships are not the whole matter of musical 
art, but they are very nearly so.’ (My italics.) Perhaps R. Nettel 
came nearer to the hub of the matter when he wrote ‘In the course 
of all effort towards artistic expression lies the mystery of taste’. It 
is just that mystery that we are trying to unravel. 
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HOW DO WE TEACH? 

Tutorial teaching by its very nature allows a wide variety of 
teachers and techniques. In music, the variety of tutor-types is 
particularly bewildering, and it would be just as fascinating to 
know why musicians become tutors as to know why students 
join classes! A very high proportion of music tutors seem to fall 
by the way, after perhaps taking only one class, and it may be 
that we lose some valuable and able people merely because they 
do not understand the demands of this kind of teaching from the 
outset. If this is, in fact, true there might be a strong case for the 
institution of music tutor-training courses. How we teach, then, 
as in any other subject, will be governed by the kind of people 
we are: by our technical knowledge, aesthetic perceptions, philo- 
sophical beliefs (and disbeliefs), background experience (bearing in 
mind that most tutors are part-time), and above all by our 
individual personalities; and any attempt to lay down a series of 
rules for the conduct of music classes would be futile and absurd. 
Nevertheless, it is inevitable that some methods and techniques 
will prove more fruitful than others and, as with the subject- 
matter of these courses, it may be that some tutors have not yet 
fully explored all the possibilities open to them. This is particularly 
true when it comes to the use of equipment other than the piano. 
Many tutors regard the reproduction of music via gramophone or 
tape recorder as a sort of necessary evil, though a glance back at 
the statistics concerning students will show that this certainly is 
not the case as far as they are concerned. I have often been to 
lectures where the whole effect has been ruined by the sheer 
incompetence of a tutor to handle his gramophone properly; and 
some even take a sort of perverse pride in their technical mis- 
management. This seems to me absurd. Are their tutors in Art 
who consistently put the slides in upside down? Or in Literature, 
who can never find the poem they want to read? It seems to me 
that it is just as important for a music tutor to have his illustrations 
at his finger tips as it is for him to know the material he is dis- 
cussing or to be able to expound it in a way suitable to his 
particular students. 

There are two pieces of equipment essential to a music class—a 
gramophone and a piano. If really pressed on the matter, I should 
place the former first in importance. Successful classes have un- 
doubtedly been conducted without a piano, but it is difficult to 
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see how any really worthwhile variety of music can be studied 
adequately without the use of a gramophone to illustrate it. It is 
precisely for this reason that I believe the introduction of the 
gramophone to be the most important single event in the develop- 
ment of music as a tutorial class subject. It is certainly, I imagine, 
difficult for most tutors today to think back to the time (1920) 
when R. O. Morris could write in a class report ‘. . . the return of 
essays sent in to date includes the performance of musical illustra- 
tions.’ That the gramophone failed to occupy a more honourable 
place in the early history of music classes is due partly to the 
poor quality of the recordings of the 1920s and 1930s, and partly 
to the policy of record manufacturers who produced relatively 
little good music on discs at that time. There was a general feeling 
abroad in musical circles that the gramophone had been a ‘potent 
force in degrading musical taste’ (Dr Somervell) and it was only 
due to the pioneer work of W. R. Anderson and Walford Davies 
that its possibilities slowly came to be realised. In 1924 the National 
Council of Music in Wales planned to equip every Welsh school 
with a gramophone, and at about the same time this much- 
maligned instrument began to be used by the Seafarers’ Education 
Service—Walford Davies was behind both projects. The introduc- 
tion of electrical recording and reproduction in the 30s, and the 
ubiquitous ‘gramophone circle’ of the second world war were both 
contributory factors in the establishment of the instrument in 
educational circles, and the introduction into Great Britain in 1950 
of the long-playing record finally consolidated its position. The 
history of the LP record in relation to tutorial work is particularly 
interesting. At first it was quite violently opposed by a great many 
tutors and by the majority of departments concerned with admini- 
stration and policy. The chief argument used against it was the 
difficulty of ‘pin-pointing’ extracts from the music. This, of course, 
was—and still remains—a difficulty, but various techniques have 
lately been developed which overcome it at least in part, and many 
tutors develop an almost intuitive flair for picking out the right 
spot. However, the sheer repertoire (‘discography’ to use the 
correct idiom) of the LP must be sufficient to tempt the most con- 
servative of tutors into taking it seriously. There were many phases 
and even whole periods of musical history which it was hitherto 
almost impossible to illustrate, which have in the last ten years 
literally come to life. How often in the past have tutors been faced 
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with the problem of tackling (say) sixteenth century polyphony, 
only to find a meagre handful of snippets recorded from Byrd, 
Palestrina and Victoria? There is still much to be recorded— 
particularly in this period—but at least it is now possible to choose 
examples from a dozen or so Masses by these three composers 
alone. 

All this, linked with an even greater variety of music to be heard 
on the radio (how curious to note that in 1924 Dr Somervell could 
hope *. . . that concerts of good music might occasionally be 
included in the broadcast programmes’) does much to bridge the 
gap between the history book and the musical experience; this is 
perhaps the most yawning gulf which besets the music tutor, on 
his journey towards the goal of helping to create enthusiastic and 
adventurous audiences, capable of applying informed criticism to 
some at least of the vast amount of music with which it is now 
possible for them to come into contact. For ultimately, it is the 
listening experience alone that really matters. If all the listening, 
reading, note-taking, writing and discussion do not produce as 
their end-result better listeners and critics of music, there would 
seem to be little point in the whole complicated apparatus of music 
classes. Just how important this is, is sometimes not fully realised 
by our non-musical colleagues, who on occasions may even be 
tempted to speak rather disparagingly of the amount of time we 
spend in ‘playing the gramophone’. These periods of listening to 
some extent (although, of course, not entirely) replace the discus- 
sion periods which are a dominant feature of most tutorial work. 
Music is the most elusive of the Arts, and consequently the one 
most difficult to talk or write about—one only has to compare the 
quantity of literature on Shakespeare with that on Beethoven or 
Bach to realise how true this is—as a result of which the tutorial 
discussion is much more difficult to initiate and sustain than in 
any other subject. Discussion of music depends on what the 
students can hear rather than what they can see on the printed 
page, and if one starts with a group of aurally ‘raw’ students, it 
may be some time before their listening capacity has developed to 
the point where they can discuss intelligently what they hear. And 
the process of listening is certainly not a passive one—as anyone 
who has ever listened analytically to even a short piece of music 
will know; it can be one of the most mentally exhausting processes 
to which we can be subjected. 
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The subject of the discussion/listening period throws into focus 
the problems of accommodating music to the tutorial framework. 
As we have already seen, those problems were noted in the very 
early days, and have gone on exercising the brains and imagination 
of tutors and organisers ever since. If we accept the assumptions 
made in the previous paragraph concerning the difficulty of writing 
about music, then it will become obvious that the music tutor is 
likely to run into trouble with his students over ‘written work’— 
which is, in fact, precisely what happens. Here again, the fabric 
of the tutorial cloth has to be elastic enough to accommodate a 
wide variety of types of written work, ranging from the conven- 
tional essay to the harmony exercise or original composition. In 
fact, the range is so vast as to constitute an embarrassment of 
profusion rather than of scarcity to the tutor. The formal essay 
(biographical, historical or critical), formal analysis, programme 
notes, criticism of performance, comparison of performances, 
tabular notes on instruments and their capabilities—all these, and 
many others, not only constitute ‘written work’ within the meaning 
of the term, but are useful and instructive into the bargain. And 
for those students who have the ability and the will there is a 
second range of written work available, concerned with musical 
notation rather than with the written word. The discovery and 
copying out of the main themes of a movement, the invention of 
original tunes, the transcription of a passage from a simple score 
into a piano part—these are but a few of the exercises that almost 
any musically literate student can undertake. 

But what of the musically illiterate student? Here again the 
subject differs fundamentally from any other. One assumes that all 
students enrolling in a literature class will at least be able to read, 
and that those studying the visual arts can see the paintings they 
are going to study. But if the analysis given earlier of music 
students is at all reliable, then rather more than twenty-five per 
cent of them cannot read music when they join a class. The tutor’s 
problem here is two-fold: should he try to teach this very sub- 
stantial minority to read?; if so, what should he do with the 
remaining seventy-five per cent? The answer to thie first question 
is, of course, ‘yes’, and that to the second is not so recalcitrant as 
it may at first sight appear. Seventy-five per cent may be a reason- 
able estimate of the number of students who can read music, but 
it will be very unlikely that many of them will have had much 
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experience in the reading of orchestral scores, as opposed to piano 
or vocal music. Thus, in initiating his readers into the mysteries of 
an orchestral score, he is able to stimulate the non-readers into an 
awareness of the necessity of learning to read and, with careful 
blackboard preparation, he can go at least part of the way towards 
teaching them. It is true that they will probably need to sup 
plement this training with some work on their own account outside 
of the class, but the student who is not prepared to do this should 
not be in the class in the first place. Some tutors believe score- 
reading to be so important that they virtually build at least the 
first year of a tutorial course around it. We may or may not teach 
harmony, counter-point, formal ear-training or rudiments, but it 
is difficult to see how a university class can justify its existence 
unless a very high percentage (and preferably all) of its students 
can read music. 


That music has established itself as an important subject in most 
of our extra-mural departments is true beyond any shadow of 
doubt; but it is equally true that in other departments it is still 
viewed with something akin to suspicion or, at best, tolerated as a 
poor relation. This latter attitude is partly due to the conservative 
streak which almost of necessity runs through most academic 
departments, and partly to musicians themselves who, in the past, 
have too often been wholly immersed in their own art—to the 
point where they have been unable to relate it to society as a 
whole, and consequently unable to teach it to adult students, much 
of whose interests may lay in other spheres. But this type of 
musician has largely vanished, and in an age when even twelve- 
tone composers find it advisable to try and explain their wares in 
a language understandable by the semi-literate, there should be no 
difficulty in finding the right kind of tutors in sufficient quantity 
to meet expanding demands—if, in fact we can stimulate such an 
expansion. 1 have tried to indicate some of the ways in which it 
seems to me this stimulus might be provided; though had these 
notes been compiled by another music tutor, they might have read 
very differently and been equally valid. The important thing is to 
be aware of the situation, not to dogmatise about it. In this way, 
the musician can go far to achieve for his art the respect and 
esteem which it deserves and to establish for it an impregnable 
position in the field of adult education. 
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COMMENT 

THE APPOINTMENT of Werner Burmeister to succeed Professor 
Waller as Director of Extra-Mural Studies at Manchester will be 
noted alsewhere in ADULT EDUCATION, but there are special reasons 
why it should also be noticed here. Mr Burmeister was the last 
chairman but two of the Tutors’ Association; and many of us who 
joined in the late forties and middle fifties had our first impressions 
of annual conferences with him in the chair. With Caradog Jones 
as Secretary, and Albert Johnson as Treasurer, it was a formidable 
platform team. Mr Burmeister also represented the TA on the 
CJAC and on the WEA Central Council. At this time he was 
resident staff tutor in Essex for London University. 

He retired from office when he was appointed to the staff of the 
Cultural Attaché in Bonn, where for three years he worked with 
German adult educational organisations. If now as tutors we have 
much closer links with Germany than with most other countries 
in Europe, much of it was his doing. He had left Germany in 
1933, when Hitler came to power; as a militant Social Democrat 
combating the rising Nazi movement he had a record which 
proved that there was no longer a place for him in his own country. 

Since his return from Bonn, he has been the chief foreign 
leader-writer on the Guardian; and it is from this post that he 
now re-enters formal adult education. 

Mr Burmeister is not the first TA chairman to rise to a Director’s 
office; and, a fortiori, not the first member of our association to 
do so. Responsible-Body Adult Education is still a small and 
intimate world, and the people who stay in it for a number of 
years are always likely to meet again others they once knew, in 
different réles. This intimacy is our justification, if any is needed, 
for sending him our warmest wishes. J.-L. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
INTERPRETING DRAMA 


I suPPOSE our treatment of drama in adult classes is as arbitrary 
(to say the least of it) as it is in most other parts of the educational 
field. In most histories of literature it is still blandly assumed that 
drama is just one branch of literature, like any other, though 
specialist histories of drama have to some extent corrected the 
perspective. In British universities—surprisingly enough, in view 
of the modern tendencies to ever greater refinements of specialisa- 
tion—no serious attempt seems to have been made to detach drama 
from the English Schools, and professors of literature are still ipso 
facto professors of drama. One would have thought that the 
attempt at detachment would have been resolutely made on a 
wide front long since, if only in the interests of fuller employ- 
ment among deserving scholars, but no doubt the thought of 
Shakespeare being taken out of the English Literature school has 
acted as a strong deterrent. American universities, always more 
ready than ours to give their studies a ‘practical’ turn, have created 
a number of specialist departments which study drama in a variety 
of technical ways, the drama school at Seattle being perhaps the 
most striking. When I visited there during the war, they were 
enjoying the use, for demonstration purposes, not only of a 
campus theatre but of another one, built over a lake in the form 
of a boat, in order to avoid a cramping University ordinance 
restricting the number of campus buildings. (After all a drama 
school can hardly do itself justice in practical terms with only one 
theatre.) 

In extra-mural classes drama has long been a favourite subject 
of study—probably, on account of Shakespeare, from the earliest 
days. One reason is no doubt its convenience. A play is com- 
paratively brief; parts of it, or even all of it, can be read in class, 
and it can be discussed scene by scene. Like poetry, it lends itself 
to close examination. 

But does it? The answer depends partly on the play and partly 
on your attitude to drama. There has been a little accumulation, 
in fairly recent years, of books which help us to think about this.* 


* I have in mind Raymond Williams’s Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (Chatto & 
Windus, 1952) and his Drama in Performance (Muller, 1954); Ronald Peacock’s 
The Art of Drama (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957) and J. L. Styan’s The Elements 
of Drama (C.U.P., 1960) which was reviewed in the November issue of apuLT 
EDUCATION. 
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According to my own way of thinking, whilst any one who cares 
for quality in drama must resist the notion that literary criticism 
(in the sense of verbal criticism) is inapplicable to drama, it is 
equally necessary to resist the antithetical fallacy that drama is 
merely a special form of literature. Drama from Ibsen to Eliot 
seemed to lend support to the latter idea, at least in such a passage 
as this: 


Literature, in its most general definition, is a means of communi- 
cation of imaginative experience through certain written organisations 
of words. And drama, since it has existed in written plays, is clearly 
to be included under this general definition. A play, as a means of 
communication of imaginative experience, is as clearly the controlled 
product of an author—the control being exerted in the finalised 
organisation of words—as any other literary form. 


Even in this book, however, Raymond Williams admitted the 
importance of the non-literary elements in this composite art, and 
in Drama in Performance he appeared, on the whole, to move 
further away from the idea of drama as literature, though return- 
ing to it in such passages as this: 


The normal situation is that there is a work of literature, the play 
which is intended to be performed, but can also be read, and which, 
in either case, we shall properly recognise as drama. 


J. L. Styan, who is no less concerned than Raymond Williams 
to apply the methods of ‘close criticism’ to drama, puts the whole 
matter on a sounder basis, to my mind, by discussing drama as a 
theatrical art making use of a complex texture in which the verbal 
element (however important or even predominant) is part of the 
whole and not a sort of bounding line which encloses and con- 
tains the whole. Ronald Peacock, by borrowing a word from 
Coleridge, arrives at another way of describing the situation when 
he says that drama makes use of an ‘intertexture of imagery’— 
the word ‘imagery’ being in this book given a much wider signifi- 
cance than the common one which relates it merely to figures of 
speech. (The whole book, which is really a theory of art enclosing 
a theory of drama, should be read by anyone who is interested in 
the aesthetician’s treatment of the subject.) 

All this is not really new, and it would be unnecessary to 
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reiterate it, had not the doctrine of ‘the words on the page’ (in 
itself capable of a reasonable application) shown a tendency to 
give rise to a fallacious extension to drama. Only a few years ago, 
at a tutors’ discussion in London, a colleague of mine (who may 
since have seen the light) asked rhetorically what one could do, 
when dealing with Shakespeare, but expound the words he wrote, 
And what good would it do to add ‘a lot of technical stuff’ about 
the theatre? The answer was, of course, that we could attempt to 
do the sort of thing that Granville-Barker does in his Prefaces. For 
him the text is always a ‘score’ to be realised in performance, and 
‘reading the score’ means endeavouring to imagine an Elizabethan 
performance and to assess the effect and significance the play may 
have taken on as it came to life in the theatre under the direction 
of its author. Very naturally Mr Styan gives first place to these 
Prefaces in his bibliography, and very properly he emulates them 
in his interpretations of certain other plays. 

To come back to our own professional practice: what are we 
to do in interpreting plays verbally in a classroom? Granville 
Barker was actor, dramatist and producer before he became a 
critic. We have not these qualifications. What in fact do we do? 
I imagine most of us describe an imagined stage-performance as 
Mr Styan does, bringing an image of the theatre into the class 
room as best we may. 

It is, of course, a second-best. I do not mean second-best to a 
simple visit to the theatre; because there we are at the mercy (our 
students sometimes quite helplessly at the mercy) of producers and 
actors whose concern may well be to impose themselves on the 
play rather than to do justice to the author. No, the ideal might 
be something like this: (1) a play is chosen which is to be per- 
formed locally; (2) everybody reads it; (3) it is subjected to class 
analysis (with however much reading seems appropriate); (4) the 
group attends a theatrical performance; (5) post-mortem on the 
performance and final discussion. 

It is not often that the opportunity occurs for such an ideal 
treatment but, if it can be done on occasion, the experience gives 
new life to the discussion of other plays which cannot have the 
full treatment. Londoners have, of course, many more opportuni 
ties of this sort than others, but most localities have their occasions. 

This brings up the question of whether groups should not create 


their own occasions by means of play-productions. No one is 
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likely to be opposed to the idea of production where there are 
enthusiastic amateurs available, with genuine histrionic capacity 
and good taste in plays; but I, for one, was delighted to find Mr 
Styan coming out firmly for the idea that the fostering of intelligent 
play-going is our main business. The play, after all, was not 
written for the actor (who is often a bad judge of the quality of 
the whole work) but for the audience. The increasing of the 
numbers of the judicious (‘the censure of which one must in your 
allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others’), this is the prime 
object. I was preaching this in Yorkshire before the war (in the 
bad old days) when Hull University College was trying to extend 
its adult education empire by means of what seemed to some of us 
(including some H.M.I.s) to be rather flimsy drama groups. It is all 
the more a pleasure to find Mr Styan (who is Staff Tutor in 
Literature and Drama at the University of Hull) addressing his 
book to the playgoer rather than the amateur actor. 

Of course a vigorous drama class which spent three years study- 
ing drama historically and engaged in play-production as an 
extra-curricular activity, could be a very good thing. I only once 
had such a class. It ran for four years and produced plays in its 
spare time (and mine). As there were quite a few naturally gifted 
actors in the group, the whole experiment was stimulating, and 
it sent a ripple of effects through the WEA locally. But its limita- 
tions were evident in the fact that we were only able to produce 
one-act plays (including an occasional ‘Miracle’); and the number 
of first-rate ones, even if loss of quantity were not also loss of 
quality in this case, is small. 

To the playgoer, then, I conclude that we address ourselves 
principally. And doubtless we shall all agree that some form of 
training in ‘close criticism’ is the method of approach. It has, 
indeed, been going on in WEA classes for forty or fifty years, in 
some form or another. 

On this question of close criticism I wish to make three observa- 
tions, partly of general application but here considered in the 
particular context of a discussion of drama. Firstly, whilst no one 
in his senses is likely to deny that all critical judgments must be 
based on a close examination of the text (or rather, in this case, 
let us say the texture), opinions differ as to how and where this 
should be done. None of us, when reading one of those modern 
works of criticism which have revealed a new way of book-making 
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by quoting with apparent copiousness from the author, complains 
that the copiousness does not run to more than, let us say, five 
per cent of the whole work. We are willing to read the remaining 
ninety-five per cent for ourselves and to check, from our own 
close examination of the work, the representativeness of the critic’s 
quotations and the value of his conclusions. Now I have always 
been more sanguine than some of my colleagues as to the capacity 
of our students to do the same—once the method has been 
demonstrated; once the need to back up any judgment by reference 
to the text has been established; once mere gossipy prattle about 
people has been sufficiently discountenanced. In other words, once 
I have spent six weeks on Hamlet, I am willing to go more quickly 
afterwards, and to make a close examination in class of salient 
passages only, leaving the rest to be done by the students at home 
as a preparative for discussion. If we really think that, to the end 
of a three-years course, we must still be leading our students 
through everything word by word, does not this mean that we 
despair of their ever being able to read for themselves? And would 
not this be to despair of adult education altogether ? 

My second observation is that while ‘close criticism’ is the only 
means of appraising literature and drama (and has been from the 
days of Longinus or even of Aristotle) those who most delight to 
sail under the banner of this particular phrase do, in practice, 
seem to show a tendency to see things which are not really there— 
mystic properties in a consonant, ineffable suggestiveness in a 
rhythm, inexplicable emotional power in the ‘movement’ of a 
verse. On all this I take my stand with F. W. Bateson on ‘the 
primacy of meaning’, and derive reassurance from T. S. Eliot’s 
remark that ‘the music of poetry is not something which exists 
apart from the meaning’. I have qualms when I find Mr Styan 
writing thus on his first page: 


Consider Othello’s bare repetition: ‘Put out the light and then put 
out the light.’ In its context the repetition prefigures precisely the 
comparison Shakespeare is about to make between the lamp Othello 
is holding and Desdemona’s life and being. Its heavy rhythm sug- 
gests the strained tone and obsessed mood of the man, and an almost 
priestlike attitude behind the twin motions. 


Is not this to impute too much suggestive power to a rhythm? 
The passage can, no doubt, be delivered in the manner described, 
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provided the meaning of the words of the whole speech is allowed 
to direct the mode of utterance; but this is a different thing from 
what Mr Styan says. 

The relevance here is that, if an exaggerated importance can 
be attributed to the sound of words, how much more will be 
possible when some of our more fanciful critics get to work on 
the elaborate ‘intertexture of imagery’ which constitutes drama! 
Mr Styan has opened the way with some restraint. I tremble to 
think what his followers may do. 

My third observation is to make the ‘let us see the wood as well 
as the trees’ comment. This implies a criticism which is very 
wearisome to many practitioners of ‘close criticism’, and certainly 
it can be a mere parrot-cry. But it occasionally has some justifica- 
tion. Mr Styan’s ‘short reading list’ begins (under Dramatic 
Criticism): “This list is necessarily a short one. There are no books 
on systematic dramatic criticism that one would care to recom- 
mend, but there are a very few which contain pieces of close 
criticism of the play performed.’ (Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to 
Shakespeare are the first instance.) 

Does this really mean that Mr Styan has no use for Aristotle 
(even as a starting-point)? Nor for F. L. Lucas’s Tragedy? Nor 
for Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature? Nor for 
the historical study of Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Johnson’s 
Preface to Shakespeare and the rest? Perhaps I misunderstand 
him; but it does seem to be the fate of those whose ‘close criticism’ 
derives from I. A. Richards to feel that everything which pre-dates 
the Revelation is clean out of date. 

For myself, I shall continue to regard certain ‘abstractions from 
the total response’ as justified: character (seen as an element in the 
complex texture and not as having the semi-independent existence 
which Bradley tended to give it); action and plot because, in 
Professor Peacock’s language, they are part of the ‘intertexture of 
imagery and words’ which is drama; tragedy as a complex image 
of man’s fate; comedy because, though it is not peculiar to drama, 
it has received a particularly vivid embodiment therein. I shall 
even outline (if only to dismiss it) the theory of Katharsis, because 
it is still current in dramatic criticism; and | shall continue to 
tegard such problems as the one discussed (with comparatively 
little quotation) in Bradley’s The Rejection of Falstaff as real 
problems of dramatic criticism. 
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In some of this Mr Styan may perhaps agree. He certainly helps 
us to resist those who, in revolt against the worst follies of Bradley- 
ite character-abstraction, have rushed into the other folly of denying 
the usefulness of the conception of ‘character’ altogether. How far 
he would agree that the other ‘abstractions’ which I have named 
can profitably be made, I am still not sure, but readers can investi- 
gate this for themselves by reading his book, which is a stimulating 
one. J. R. WILLIAMS, 

Staff Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of London 


GENTLEMEN VERSUS PLAYERS 


EpucaTion is the only important government activity in this 
country which is closely amenable to popular control, at the im- 
mediate local level. You do not have to write to your Member of 
Parliament with your complaint about the Head Teacher; you can 
approach the Managers. If you have the interests of education at 
heart, you can get yourself elected to the local Council, sit on the 
Education Committee and become a School Manager or Governor 
yourself, It is much more difficult (though not entirely impossible) 
to have any influence on, say, the quality of your coal, the appoint 
ments system at the hospital, the condition of the railway waiting 
room, or the deletion from the timetable of the last bus home. All 
this is something for educationists to be proud of. But it does 
involve them in complex relationships, which require, I think, 
more careful definition and more generous public acknowledge 
ment than they normally receive. The Head Teacher is, after all, 
the man best fitted to run the School, not one of the Governors: 
just as you had best have your appendix removed by a Surgeon, 
not by the Chairman of the Hospital Management Committee. 
In adult education the element of popular control has been par- 
ticularly strong because the original Extension and WEA groups 
were genuinely self-inspired, self-directing groups: self-government 
followed self-help. The traditions and constitutional patterns of 2 
voluntary movement have continued, though voluntaryism and 
mobility are no longer as characteristic of the participants in adult 
education. ‘Voluntaryism’ has become at times, I think, no more 
than a slogan to rally the faithful, and shame the opposition. It 
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seems worth while to find an appropriate meaning for the term, 
to identify in this light its value and its weakness and to suggest 
the appropriate place of the professional worker in adult education. 
Roughly I shall try to say that voluntaryism is valuable but not 
essential; and that the future of adult education depends now 
rather on the provision of more and better professional workers 
than on the stimulation of voluntary action. 

I put these views forward with some hesitation, because I am 
conscious of a certain vulnerability in this position, which may be 
connected with its actual weakness. But I have heard more than 
once the advice, ‘we all know this is true, but we don’t say so in 
public’. I am beginning to wonder whether our tasks in adult 
education are not in fact so urgent that we cannot afford the en- 
cumbrance of a myth. 

I write, of course, from my own experience, mainly of one 
University and two WEA Districts; but also of Adult Education 
Centres set in a College of Further Education. What I have to say 
may be of wider relevance as Local Education Authorities do more 
in the field of adult education, and is already relevant in part to 
LEA institutions with democratic constitutions. I see the lines of 
anxiety on the faces of the conscientious professionals, who are 
expected to make them work. 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION 


It is not at all easy to set down the meaning of the term ‘volun- 
tary, self-governing movement’. The notion of social purpose is, 
I think, inseparable from the notion of a movement. A movement 
by definition needs a motive, and this is unlikely to be found in 
education for its own sake. The intended meaning of ‘self- 
government’ is obvious, though the term is a deceptive one. 
‘Voluntary’ means rather more in its adult education context than 
simply volunteers working without payment—which I think is its 
meaning in the WVS, for example. A voluntary activity seems 
to be 
—an activity ‘got up by people for themselves’ and sustained by 

their own enthusiasm and hard work. 

—an activity not subject to the control of the State or of profes- 
sional workers employed by the State or public authority 
(though not necessarily without their aid). 

The term ‘voluntary’ and its derivatives are not used as the 
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opposite of ‘compulsory’; though non-compulsion is obviously an 
important, indeed decisive, characteristic of adult education. 


THE CASE FOR A VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT 


The justification for a ‘voluntary self-governing movement’ is 
implicit in this attempted definition. Where such a body exists in 
perfect or near-perfect form, its value is self-evident. The difficulty 
comes when a voluntary movement ceases to be self-propelled and 
v-orks only with the assistance of professionals. How, for example, 
should we advise a professional who sees a job to hand, and 
wonders whether to do it himself, or to go round the other two 
sides of the triangle, and persuade a group of volunteers to do it? 
Again, assuming that adult classes in the liberal studies could as 
easily be arranged by an Organising Tutor, an Adult Education 
Centre, or a College of Further Education, what do the individual 
and the community gain by arrangement through a voluntary 
association like the WEA or (to take an example from my own 
parish) a local Philosophical Society ? 

My answer would be: 

(i) A man’s education as an adult is peculiarly his own private 
affair: to ‘lay it on’ for him is destructive of his integrity and 
freedom. This would be ‘paternalistic’, implying the attitude: We 
will give you as much as we think is good for you, but the power 
to give or withhold remains with us. Here is a more general 
version of the older argument that there would be a class-conscious 
or political bias in adult education not controlled by the recipients. 

(ii) A student gets a liberal education in running his own class, 
or branch, or centre; education is a matter of personal develop- 
ment, not knowledge of a subject. 

(iii) The professional worker is virtually irremoveable, and not 
certainly the man who always knows best. The students or mem- — 
bers must therefore have some control over his work for them. 

(iv) A community can most effectively be organised for adult 
education through representatives of that community, not by a pro- 
fessional ‘descending from above’. 

This last argument is an argument of expediency, whereas the 
first three arguments are moral. 


SOME RESERVATIONS 
It is clear, first of all, that ‘voluntaryism’ is a splendid ideal, and, 
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further, that historically the WEA is one of the great voluntary 
movements. But it is difficult to believe that voluntary action in 
the traditional sense is half as characteristic of the WEA today 
as it is of, say, the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, or any 
Church. There are indeed moments when voluntaryism seems to 
mean no more than that the customer is always right. This is a 
pity, but if it is true, we ought to face it: ideals lose their value 
when they lose their relation to possibilities. 

This is one reason for moving away from our customary devo- 
tion to voluntaryism; there are others. The moral gains of 
voluntaryism can easily be overestimated. I have, myself, worked 
from time to time to raise money for the Village Hall. I do not 
see that I have gained morally thereby. I rather wish a generous 
paternalistic government would provide me with a Village Hall 
free. I know of villages whose social life derives from the need 
to pay off the debt on the Village Hall, just as I know of voluntary 
Adult Education Centres whose most important (and burdensome) 
activities are fund-raising. In both cases voluntaryism defeats the 
proper object of the institution; the only virtues arising are the 
old-fashioned ones of self-help. 

Here, arguments for voluntaryism in adult education seem to 
me closely analogous to arguments about the morale-sapping 
qualities of the Welfare State. There are parallels, too, in the 
arguments of the original voluntaryists, the supporters of unaided 
(and monopolistic) Church Schools in the mid-nineteenth century: 
‘. . . they think it not unlikely that more solid and lasting good 
would have been done, that waste would have been avoided, that 
the different wants of various classes and districts would have been 
more suitably supplied, that some sharpening of religious divisions 
in the matter of education would have been spared, and that the 
indirect effects upon the character of the nation, and the relations 
between class and class would have been better, had the Govern- 
ment abstained from interference, and given a free course to the 
sense of duty and the benevolence which . . . have spontaneously 
achieved great results in other directions.’* 


' Again, the educational value of the voluntary association is not 


as great as the value of the class itself. It is admirable that my 
neighbour should attend a WEA literature class. But the value is 


* Newcastle Report on Popular Education, 1861. 
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not so much increased for him if the class elects a Chairman and 
Secretary, and addresses envelopes next September. Because of 
isolation from an educational institution these elements of self- 
organisation may be necessary and useful; but they are not essential 
to the educational process. 

A realistic appreciation would, moreover, be a better basis for 
effective relations between professional and voluntary workers. 
The most productive relationship, it seems to me, is that in which 
the professional workers are answerable to representative bodies 
(usually organised in two stages, committee and general meeting), 
but subject to this overriding control, have the freedom and power 
to get on with the job. Tom Paine-ite statements about self- 
government neglect and discredit this relationship and deprive the 
voluntary movement of the only dynamic it is likely to get— 
that provided by efficient professional workers. Alternatively, the 
professionals square the committee and proceed with the work 
safeguarded from all public scrutiny by the protective myth of 
self-government. In the present muddled thinking about self- 
government in adult education it is difficult to be both efficient 
and democratic. 

Above all, the arguments about voluntaryism in organisation 
obscure the essentially and irrevocably voluntary nature of the 
class itself (which I take to be the most important activity in 
adult education). Adult education is not compulsory and it is not 
normally selective; for these reasons it is at least negatively ‘self- 
programming’. In the classroom the characteristic teaching method 
involves humility on the part of the tutor and activity on the part 
of the students. As Professor Briggs has written ‘members of 
classes are not merely consumers or clientele but active partici- 
pants.’ This is a most important aspect of voluntaryism, and it is 
supported by all teachers who favour activity methods. 

These views are not destructive of the philosophical basis of the 
WEA. The true virtue of the WEA lies in its belief in socially 
relevant education and its insistence that efforts should be made 
to reach the less educated people. There is now a steady stream, of 
sociological evidence to support this latter principle. Leaving aside 
the obviously valid notion that even less talented people need 
liberal education as adults, it is clear that there is an abundance of 
talent by-passed in our formal educational system. The voluntary 
principle is not essential to the meeting of this challenge. This is 
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admitted implicitly in the East Midlands District where Day 
Release Courses for Miners and Industrial Workers are recruited 
by administrative action and handed over to Tutors. All the para- 
phernalia of the voluntary principle, from committees to compre- 
hensive schools, have been quietly abandoned. But the education 
that goes on admirably fulfils the purposes of the WEA. 

Nor do I wish to argue that there should be no student organisa- 
tion in adult education. In the end adult education can only be 
organised with the advice, goodwill and co-operation of its students. 
Student representative institutions are essential. What seems to me 
mistaken—both unnecessary on moral grounds and inefficient—is 
to cor.vert student parliaments into Cabinets or the Civil Service. 

The implications of my argument for the voluntary Adult 
Education Centre are no more destructive. It is much more impor- 
tant that there should be good adult education centres with 
adequate staffs, than that their voluntary organisation should 
survive. 

Herein lies the essential conclusion of my arguments. The pro- 
fessional has a vital part to play in adult education: he must create 
it. There is a danger that voluntaryist theory will obscure this 
truth; and with the best intentions. I have in mind, in particular, 
a statement by a County Education Committee quoted in the 
Annual Report of the Educational Centres Association: ‘that what 
a rural community feels in need of (in respect of leisure time 
activities for grown-ups and young people), it should organise and 
run for itself through the agency of a small Committee of respon- 
sible and representative people living in it, with the LEA in the 
background to give help when called upon with accommodation 
and finance and to fill gaps and to make up deficiencies in the 
programme if it can usefully do so. With this shift of responsibility 
from the Education Committee to the local community, the quality 
and variety of a community’s leisure time activities will depend 
more on the community’s own effort’. 

I applaud the spirit and the intention of this statement and its 
precise and realistic wording. But for all this, the statement seems 
to me to open the way in an Authority less liberal-minded than 
the one quoted (which has appointed full-time organisers of further 
education) to abandoning the responsibility for organising adult 
education. There is a simple illustration of my point. There are 
three classes for adults running now in my own village. One was 
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organised by the Women’s Institute; one by the Head Teacher of 
the School; the other by the University Resident Tutor: two of 
three would not exist by the community’s own initiative. There is 
a danger, in fact, that statements like this one will encourage the 
sanctimonious to play into the hands of the parsimonious. The 
future of adult education in this country depends now not on the 
voluntary effort of the community but on the number and quality 
of the professional workers in its service. 


ENVOI 


I have used the term Professional throughout, although I am 
aware that it is not one which will win sympathy for my case. 
The world of adult education seems to resemble the world of 
cricket in its enthusiasm for the Amateur. But I do not wish to 
claim superior status for the Professional. I regard the notion of 
a self-governing profession (like Medicine and the Law) with 
distaste; for the accepted word self-governing seems here to mean, 
in the technical sense, irresponsible—that is answerable to no one 
but themselves. I believe nevertheless that the teaching profession 
as a whole still has too little influence on the direction of education. 


P.J. MADGwICckK, Staff Tutor, University of Nottingham 


NEW UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE Of ADULT EDUCATION Ernest Beet argues 
cautiously but firmly that new universities should not create extra 
mural departments unless good cause is shown. His case is that 
large departments are better than small ones from most professional 
points of view, that the country is already divided into extra-mural 
areas and that the administrative organisation of adult education 
is already so complicated that additions to it would be fatal. 
Although he concedes that in the new universities extra-mural 
tutors might have better research facilities and better opportunities 
for internal influence and teaching, he does not agree that Norwich 
or Canterbury, York or Chelmsford, should follow the examples 
set by Keele and (as far as is known) to be set by Brighton. 

His arguments and assumptions are open to question. It is 
significant that every provincial university with the exception of 
Reading has established an extra-mural department as though it 
were assumed that this was proper and natural. There is obviously 
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much to be said for the importance of local loyalties and connec- 
tions. Local industries have shown great willingness to contribute 
to the costs of university establishment and it is reasonable to 
assume that they would welcome facilities other than those of 
scientific research placed at their disposal. While it is certainly 
true that the older universities have merited permanent gratitude 
for the wide areas which they pioneered extra-murally, it is also 
true that some of their efforts are regarded with suspicion in 
far-flung areas. This should not be the case at either the managerial 
or the shop-floor level with local institutions. If it is true that local 
needs and ambitions should determine the location of new univer- 
sities, then it is also true that the closer the relations between 
university and immediate area the better. 

Mr Beet’s argument would be more valid if demand for adult 
education continued at about the present level. The new ortho- 
doxy, however, is expansionist and the climate of opinion is 
changing in favour of greatly improved facilities for all kinds of 
further education. The Crowther and Albemarle reports suggest 
that even the government acknowledges the needs and, although 
the Minister of Education did not proffer a golden handshake in 
his address to the NIAE Conference at Swansea in September, he 
was prepared to countenance some expansion in some directions. 
With demand increasing because of the improved standards of 
éducation being achieved in the new schools, there should be 
sufficient extra-mural work for all the new universities that can 
be contemplated. 

It is certainly true that administrative complication will follow. 
Arrangements for joint responsibility between old and new depart- 
ments could, as Mr Beet argues, be time consuming and self- 
perpetuating. Unless it is seriously proposed to streamline the 
administration of adult education, a little more of the existing 
network of relations and responsibilities should not be fatal. 

Certainly it is vital that existing interests of voluntary bodies 
should be safeguarded. It is also vital that those who are working 
on the ground in adult education should be informed of develop- 
ments and consulted about them at every stage. Subject to 
reasonable safeguards it is desirable as well as proper that new 
universities should go into adult education with gusto. Nothing 
could make a better contribution to the improving standards of 
twentieth-century civilisation. A. J. WOOLFORD 
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Viewers and Listeners 
Turors PROBABLY READ Blue Books more assiduously than 
most people; and those of them with a perceptive eye for human 
wrong-headedness probably have a small collection of references 
from which they have, at various times, derived a certain malicious 
amusement. My own favourite passages are to be found in Appen- 
dix H to the Report of the Broadcasting Committee 1949, Cmd. 
8117. This is the report of evidence submitted to the Beveridge 
Committee. Paper 51 therein is a summary of evidence from the 
Listeners’ Association, and it starts with a spirited declaration 
which epitomises all that follows: ‘It is beyond question that since 
1935 - . - the British Broadcasting Corporation has pursued a 
consistent policy of advocating and advertising Communism and 
of trying to disrupt the life of the country, spread discontent, and 
discredit our British traditions.’ It goes on to point out examples 
in support of this case. ‘The Tolpuddle Martyrs. (1948.) The 
re-telling of such stories encourages disaffected people and mal- 
contents.’ ‘Stories of the lives of Gorky and Tolstoy. (1946 and 
1947.) Lessons in the technique of organising revolutions, and with 
various objectionable references, e.g. to Queen Victoria and The 
Tsar.’ ‘A proposal in 1938 to broadcast Waiting for Lefty, a play 
by an American communist which has been described as the finest 
piece of Communist propaganda ever written. The broadcast was 
however stopped after representations to the Home Secretary.’ 
(Incidentally, there is a rather sinister aspect to this last complaint.) 
About what happened to the Listeners’ Association after giving 
this evidence I am uncertain; but since a new Viewers’ and 
Listeners’ Association has come into being, and is confident, it 
seems, that its title will not lead to confusion, the older body must 
have died. If so, the end is appropriate; for after the stalwart glory 
of its 1949 performance, anything else would have been anti-climax. 
The new association seems very different: T. S. Eliot, 
Christopher Mayhew, Lady Violet, Sir Julian Huxley, Bertrand 
Russell, and others are sponsoring it. It aims to become a con- 
sumers’ ors inisation in the great debate about broadcasting; to 
resist commercial sound broadcasting; to see that adequate future 
channels and funds are allocated to public service transmissions, 
and in general to stir up discussion and debate. The ends are such 
that most readers of the Bulletin will sympathise with, and we 
hope to say more about it in future issues. J.L. 
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Books by Tutors 

GEO. H. GREEN: Historical Account of the Ancient Kings Mills. 
Mr Green is the tutor of a Local History group at Castle Doning- 
ton, in Leicestershire, which for the past four years has been study- 
ing the locality. A considerable body of historical information 
has been collected; but since the cost of complete publication of 
it all would be prohibitive, they have decided to issue their findings 
as a series of uniform pamphlets. The present booklet costs 4s., 
post free from the class secretary, Mr C. Skellern, 45 Barroon, 
Castle Donington, nr. Derby; it contains 61 pages of text and some 
pleasant photographs, and is certainly good value. If this issue— 
‘believed to be the first attempt at telling the story of a Leicester- 
shire Water Mill’—is successful, then further chapters will be 
published, each complete in itself. A circulation of eight hundred 
is needed to make the enterprise succeed. Their gamble ought to 
be supported by other WEA groups interested in similar studies, 
and by tutors for whom this sort of enterprise is the sign of a state 
of health in adult education which we all should warm to. One of 
the difficulties about publishing the findings of local history 
research has always been that the interested market for the material 
is necessarily restricted. The expedient of Mr Green’s class is one 
which, if it succeeds, might partly provide the answer to the 
problem. 


A correction: In listing The Foundry Workers by H. J. Fyrth 
and Henry Collins in this column in the last issue, we noted that 
Henry Collins is an Oxford Staff Tutor. We should have added 
that H. J. Fyrth is also a tutor; a Resident Staff Tutor of the 
London Tutorial Classes Department. The omission is due to 
faulty staff work and editorial ignorance, and we apologise for it. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
Tutors’ BuLLetin section are invited. They should be sent 
to J. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, LIVERPOOL 


Dr Thomas Kelly points out in his study, Adult Education is 
Liverpool: a Narrative of Two Hundred Years,* that the academic year 
1960-61 marks the sixtieth anniversary of the inauguration of University 
Extension work in Liverpool, under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society; the fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of Exten- 
sion work under the University’s own auspices; and the re-opening of 
the Liverpool Royal Institution as the University’s extra-mural teaching 
centre in October, 1960. 

The Royal Institution was founded in 1814 for ‘the promotion of 
Literature, Science and the Arts’. It was to be specifically a teaching 
institution, to provide a liberal education for the middle classes, and 
the scheme as fully developed was intended to include courses of lectures — 
on literature and science, day schools, a school of design, a library, 
a museum, an art gallery, a laboratory and an observatory. It was also 
intended to encourage ‘Societies who may unite for similar Objects’. 

The achievements and vicissitudes of the various aspects of this 
ambitious programme, and in particular of the scientific and literary 
lecture courses which, to many of the founders, represented the primary 
purpose for which the Institution had been established, are fully 
described in Dr Kelly’s booklet. Limitations of space decree that here 
we must jump some 130 years to 1948, when the remaining property 
of the Institution, including the building, was transferred to Liverpool 
University. In the years that followed the Institution was increasingly 
used for extra-mural courses, and now, altered and enlarged, it will 
become the University’s main extra-mural teaching centre, besides con- 
tinuing to provide accommodation for meetings of societies. 

This change, marking, as Dr Kelly says, ‘not an end but a new 
beginning’, was fittingly celebrated on October 26th, 1960, when the 
Royal Institution was formally re-opened by Mr J. S. Fulton, lately 
Principal of University College, Swansea, and now Principal of the 
University College of Sussex, who has been intimately concerned with 
adult education since his early days as a Fellow of Balliol, not least, 
perhaps, during his period as Chairman of the National Institute. The 
opening ceremony took place in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor 
of Liverpool, who introduced Principal Fulton; the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool; Professor Simeon Potter, Chairman of the Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies, who proposed a vote of thanks; and many others, includ- 
ing, of course, Dr Kelly, who had done so much for adult education, 
not only in Liverpool but nationally. 

Principal Fulton spoke in his opening address of the immense import- 
ance of adult education in the under-developed countries, not just as a 

* University of Liverpool, 1960, 5s. 
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temporary expedient to hold the bridge until the general educational 
services were fully established but as part of the permanent educational 
framework. What kind of society did we in this country and our 
partners overseas wish to create? The constant publicity given to fears 
about the mass tendencies of modern entertainment, for example, 
showed that we were really seeking diversity and not uniformity. The 
diversity of students was one of the most enriching features of intra- 
and extra-mural university society. Writers themselves as diverse as 
de Tocqueville and Ortega y Gasset had referred to the importance to 
democracy of vigorous small groups; local government groups, religious 
and secular societies of many kinds threw up leaders, for whom and 
for their associates adult education was of the utmost importance if 
social diversity was to be properly valued and stereotypes avoided. 

Today’s specialists, by reason of the technical or professional require- 
ments demanded of them, were shut off from a wider knowledge of 
men and affairs. It was a paradox of modern life that human experience 
was becoming more and more particular, while the satisfaction of 
human needs, not only at the material level, depended increasingly on 
co-operation, voluntary or involuntary. Co-operation between groups 
would only come about if individuals could be taught to accept responsi- 
bility for groups larger than their own. There was a human tendency 
towards group selfishness and rigidity, and one of the distinguishing 
merits of adult education was that it became, or should become, com- 
munity education in the best sense. While curricula should be wide 
and flexible enough to cater for students whose interests lay outside 
the field of social studies, these should continue to be accepted by adult 
educationists as a primary obligation. 

The Royal Institution should have no difficulty in attracting the 
diverse students called for by Principal Fulton. The re-opening day 
saw Liverpool, like the rest of the country, at it most soggy, but inside 
the Institution was to be found warmth and light, agreeable decorations, 
fine halls, library, common room, and classrooms positively not intended 
for schoolchildren. The transformation of the Royal Institution shows 
what can be done with unpromising surroundings and is an important 
contribution to the national need for well-designed and equipped adult 
education centres. JOAN CARMICHAEL 


“BACKGROUND TO LIVING’ 


The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds held an Art and 
Crafts Conference on the general theme of ‘Background to Living’ on 
November gth and roth in London. Miss E. B. Neilson, Principal of 
Bath College of Domestic Science, speaking on “The Art of Living’, 
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defined Art as Craft plus a special creative inspiration. She touched 
on some of the problems currently concerning housewives: should 
married women go out to work, bearing in mind the importance of a 
secure home life to the rising generation? How can young people best 
be prepared for the responsibilities of married life? How best to develop 
the potentialities and avoid the pitfalls of television, and prevent it from 
taking command in the home? 

After a talk on floral art and a highly accomplished demonstration 
by Miss Violet Stevenson there was an open forum, during which a 
panel consisting of the two previous speakers, Miss Godby, of the 
Women’s Gas Federation, and Miss Newton, the NUTG Art and Crafts 
Adviser, answered questions put by members of the audience. 
Speaking on the second day Mr Meredith Hawes, Principal of Birming- 
ham College of Art and Crafts, chose as his topic ‘I Know What I Like’, 
and wondered if makers of this rash statement could go on to the 
natural corollary, 1 know why I like it. Could every member of the 
audience honestly say that her reactions to a work of art were personal, 
or had they been conveyed to her, perhaps without her conscious 
volition, by the ‘communications industry’? Mr Hawes spoke of artistic 
standards from the point of view of the executant and of the spectator, 
and referred to the dangers of professionalism and of what he described 
as aesthetic automation. It seems certain that no Guild member will 
delude herself that she is exercising her creative instincts when using 
a knitting machine, and had she ever indulged in painting by numbers, 
she will not, after listening to Mr Hawes, admit to doing so again. 

This on the whole was a practical conference, and many of the 
points discussed were naturally of an empirical nature, but neither 
speakers nor audience were content solely with straightforward advice 
on ‘how to do it’. Background to Living may suggest a glossy magazine 
article of the ‘gracious living’ type but this conference went a good 
deal further than that. JOAN CARMICHAEL 


STUDY VISITS ABROAD BY AIR 


How far can the development of cheap air travel be utilised to promote 
new ventures in adult education in the next ten years? Hitherto study 
tours abroad have been confined to relatively few adult students with 
time and money to spare to make train or bus journeys to study centres 
such as Paris or Rome, sometimes in association with a university, some- 
times with international exchange organisations. International Summer 
Schools are an established if not trequently encountered adult education 
medium, reaching out to perhaps one per cent of our active adult student 
population. Student parties in increasing numbers visit people’s schools 
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in Denmark, Holland, and Germany on exchange visits. All these things 
are excellent. 

There are, however, other possibilities, and some are now being ex- 
plored. One form of some importance educationally has already appeared 
in the field excursion to the Continent of Europe by the tutor with his 
class. In essence this is merely an extension of an already generally 
approved practice of illustrating class work by visits to suitable sites, 
galleries, museums, and buildings, situated within a reasonable distance 
of the class. It is now possible for the art tutor, for example, to take his 
class abroad by air, using cheap night flights, and illustrate his syllabus in 
the churches and art galleries of Europe within the compass of a 10 or 14 
day tour, and an average unmarried teacher’s salary. The educational 
impact of such a visit is obviously of a different order from one confined 
to Britain. 

Three such field study visits have been sponsored by London University 
Extension Committee. The first tour of 18 students left London for eight 
days in Paris in May 1959. Ninety per cent of the party had attended 
the tutor’s winter course. The remaining ten per cent were associated 
with the class members as friends or relatives and helped to make up 
the number required for a party ticket. They were interested in art, but 
not all equally knowledgeable. The visit was eminently successful not 
only as a piece of art education but also as an essay in cultural 
relationships. 

The second tour spent 12 days in Moscow and Leningrad in June 1960. 
Costing four times as much as the Paris tour, it numbered 22 students of 
whom 9 or 10 fitted the prescription of ‘linked students’, and the re- 
mainder came from outside the London Extra-Mural area. Without these 
the tour would have been cancelled: but they were all sufficiently well 
equipped by interest and knowledge to be thoroughly desirable ‘extra 
class’ members, and proved invaluable companions during the tour by 
their breadth of interests and expertise. 

The third tour spent 14 days in Milan and Florence in August 1960. 
Its price bracket placed it almost midway between the other two (£57 

against {27 and £103) and rather above the normal commercial price level 
of Italian tours. Perhaps because of this, and lacking the novelty of the 
Russian trip, it recruited less easily than the other two even though the 
number of potential candidates for it, studying Italian art, is greater. Of 
the fifteen who joined eleven had attended regular winter courses. 
Fourteen were women. 

The basic aim of all the courses has been to illustrate the class work 
by selective visits to the principal collections of paintings in each city, the 
cathedrals, some of the monasteries and churches (for frescoes and panels 
and sculpture as well as architecture), palaces (e.g., Versailles, Fontaine- 
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bleau, Peterhof, Hermitage, Pushkino) and houses, relating these to the 
syllabuses previously studied and the slides shown during the winter 
courses. It was easier to carry out the planned programme in Paris, and 
in Florence and Milan, than in Moscow and Leningrad. This is partly 
because in Russia the Intourist guides tended to intrude somewhat into 
the scheme of study, offering their help and comments in competition 
with the tutor, and partly because the Intourist version of our programme 
revised some of its details, e.g., aircraft timings, and museum visits, in 
a way that caused some congestion and hasty viewing. 

In all three the student voice of appreciation has been unanimously 
appreciative—though not uncritical. ‘Do it again, and do it often!’ should 
not perhaps be our guide, as the more enthusiastic students might wish. 
Yet so long as the basic principle of enlarging and illustrating a course 
syllabus is adhered to in planning the programme, Study Visits are not 
just an academic form of commercial guided tours. 

The age range of students has been as wide as in the average evening 
class, from 18—78. The majority have been in the 30—60 age group, with 
a peak in the 35—55 range. The occupational scatter has been in line 
with that of normal evening courses in art. Whilst teachers have consti- 
tuted the largest occupational group, they have not been a majority of 
the party. Over 65 per cent of the students have been women. How far 
do financial considerations limit the applications to the relatively 
wealthy students? One suspects the answer may be ‘not a great deal’, for 
not only the obviously ‘better off’ students apply. For example, some 
teachers have resourcefully sought and obtained LEA grants towards the 
cost. They have also some claims pending with income tax inspectors for 
expense allowances. Such arrangements broaden the field of applicants. 

Nevertheless the main problem is, without doubt, to recruit a greater 
proportion from the tutor’s own class. If costs are the principle deterrent 
factor, a reduction in air fares will materially assist to solve the problem, 
for cost analysis shows that travel is normally the heaviest constituent of 
study tour charges. One may reasonably hope that further reductions in 
night flight tourist rates will again be made and help towards a solution 
in the not too distant future. W. DOUGLAS MAYLOR 

University of London 


STANDING CONFERENCE ON TELEVISION VIEWING 

Perhaps the most impressive aspect of this year’s conference was its 
locale—the BBC Television Centre. This towering circle of concrete 
and glass bears, I suppose, much the same historical relationship to 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre as does the Dounreay Reactor to the 
old village post-mill. Those of us who not having previously been back- 
stage in this way might have been poised imaginatively somewhere 
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before the end of that cultural leap, were enabled to catch up on a 
tour of the building. 

From the ‘upper circle’, looking inward down the well at the gilded 
figure of man and outward over the stale W.10 landscape, we descended 
through tiers of administration, past banks of dressing rooms and ware- 
houses of scenery and costume, to gaze aquarium-like through silent 
glass into the cavernous studio where a programme was being rehearsed 
on sets which were almost lost in the bewildering mechanical and 
electronic superstructure—the power-house of the million flickering 
screens. Power one certainly felt: the whole edifice gave off a purposeful 
hum, caused no doubt by either the ventilating plant or the imagination: 
but power for what? 

One answer was refreshingly provided by the next session. Donald 
Baverstock and his team of producers of Tonight came out clearly for 
truth: . . . to hold, as t’were, a mirror up to nature—and the filmed 
excerpts of past programmes were examples of success achieved. The 
complexity of the problems faced in pursuing such an apparently simple 
aim then emerged. Not just problems of filming, when the story is 
given and the actors rehearsed, but of presenting from life unfolding 
and unrehearsed facets, chosen for their inherent worth, planned and 
timed for significant presentation, and handed to a reporter skilled in 
selecting what is relevant and knowing when to comment and when 
to refrain. The mirror must not be a distorting one. The team regarded 
themselves, they emphasised, as journalists rather than artists, but it 
was evident that they were as passionately involved in the integrity of 
their aim as the artist is in that of his vision. 

Teachers are no strangers to these problems insofar as they arise in 
their own field of work, but it was with dramatically heightened aware- 
ness that we turned in the afternoon to consider our functions at the 
receiving end of these programmes. Representatives of various com- 
munity groups bore witness of the planned and fruitful use of some 
of them that is being made by adults as the basis for a discussion group 
or education course. We questioned them rather respectfully, for they 
were bearers of a standard which so few of us had yet raised. In our 
defence we suggested that programmes are not generally planned, timed 
or publicised in a way that facilitates our use of them. We even felt that 
it would help, and would benefit us, if somehow we could share in the 
task of production; for besides the documentary value of a programme, 
surely here is a field of study in its own right, a ‘subject’ for a curriculum. 

On the whole we tended to be diffident, however, feeling that a lot 
more thinking has to be done. For though the producers are away to a 
smooth take-off in the electronic age we are still busy cranking the 
old mill round to face the wind. GODFREY HEAVEN 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Since teaching there in the Summer, I have spoken appreciatively 
more than once of the Extension Programme of the University of British 
Columbia and, not unnaturally, I have been asked for more details—in 
short “What’s so hot about it?’. Here briefly are my answers. 

Status: The department operates within the certainty of full support 
from the President, explicity stated on many occasions. 

Leadership: Dr J. K. Frieson, The Director of the Department, tackles 
his work with an infectious enthusiasm that permeates the entire depart- 
ment. He attracts and holds colleagues of the same calibre because they 
have clear and substantial responsibilities. 

Scale and Variety: The Department operates a large programme at 
several levels which brings it in contact with most of the main University 
Departments and with a great variety of outside interests. The main 
components are: on-campus winter evening courses, residential courses 
and conferences for which the department acts as anything from initiator 
and executant to simple broker and lettings agency; ‘Livingroom Learn- 
ing’—upwards of two hundred home-based courses this winter, widely 
scattered throughout the province, and based on the availability of nearly 
twenty ‘packaged-programmes’ (this is an imaginative effort to overcome 
the difficulties of a vast and sparely populated area, poor communications 
and severity of climate which make the ‘tutored’ classes away from the 
campus virtually impossible); ‘Family Life and Group Development’ 
Courses—the most intelligent and practical application of ‘Group 
Dynamics’ I have encountered. 

Professional Responsibility: The underlying assumption of the depart- 
ment is that there is an identifiable professional area in adult education 
for which organised training and certification is appropriate, and it is 
part of the department’s task to contribute to it. Hence the institution 
of a master’s degree in Adult Education and co-operation with the 
Department of Education in the provision of Summer Session courses 
in Adult Education. The fact that the Provincial Authority requires 
teachers to secure six points of supplementary university credit—in effect 
to take two courses—in order to obtain permanent certification, en- 
courages day-school teachers with ‘Night School’ responsibilities to make 
some special study of adult education—and a very good thing too. 

Publicity and Public Relations: The Department produces the best 
printed publicity material I have seen, imaginative and sensible in de- 
sign and statement. ‘Produce’ is literal: the Department controls its own 
printing unit—off-set litho and silk-screen work--and makes a hand- 
some margin on work done for other departments. 

Modesty: I have never met a group of people more concerned with the 
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validity of their own activities and more willing to take notice of other 
people’s suggestions and criticisms. That is very comforting to the ego 
of the visitor and it really isn’t surprising that I look back to Summer 
Session 1960 with peculiar pleasure. 


Australia 
Persistent efforts to establish an all-Australian Association of Adult 
Education have at last met with some success. At a meeting in Hobart 
in October, a constitution was accepted, although some of the details 
have still to be filled out in twelve months time. The Secretary is 
Dr D. W. Crowley of the University of Adelaide. 


East Africa 

Extra-Mural activity based on Makerere University College is being 
expanded and Gerald Moore, the Director, who moved fairly recently 
from Hongkong, thinks that it will be necessary to recruit some of the 
additional tutors now required from overseas. Three appointments were 
advertised in December, but one knows that they are not easily filled, 
and enquiries may still be worth while. Mr Moore is particularly 
interested in people who may be able to get secondment for two or three 
years. In the long run presumably most of these posts will be filled by 
Africans but at the moment qualified local people simply aren’t available. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR SIR, 
Liberal Studies—A New Mystique 

In a fairly recent circular letter, emanating from your office, the phrase 
‘expounding Liberal Studies to technologists’ was used. It is to be hoped 
that the phrase does not reflect the official view of the Institute of what 
I, and my other ‘Liberal Studies’ colleagues, are supposed to be doing in 
Technical Colleges up and down this country. For what in essence, would 
we be ‘expounding’? What, in effect is a ‘Liberal’ study; what, for that 
matter, is an ‘Illiberal’ one? Even the Oxford Dictionary cannot help. 
‘Liberal’ it gives as ‘Fit for a gentleman (now rare exc. in education, 
ie., directed to general enlargement of mind, not professional or 
technical).’ As to ‘Study’, I give only the generalised definition from a 
long list of similar definitions. It is: ‘Make a study of, take pains to 
investigate or acquire knowledge of (subject) or to assure (result sought).’ 

An enquiry addressed to all the Technical Colleges of this country 
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would almost certainly produce as many definitions as there are men 
engaged in Liberal Studies, and as many more as there are Principals and 
Departmental Heads. The truth is that subjects of study are not, and 
cannot be ‘Liberal’ or ‘Illiberal’. Liberality and [liberality are qualities 
of mind governing the approach of teacher and student to the subject, 
whatever it may happen to be. English Literature is sometimes repre-* 
sented as the queen of ‘Liberal Studies’, yet, in the scholar whose main 
concern is digging out word-cruxes from quarto and folio editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays, it can be the most narrowly pedantic of them all. It 
seems that we are in danger of evolving a new mystique—the mystique of 
inherently ‘Liberal’ or inherently ‘Illiberal’ subjects and that where this 
mystique is not cultivated, something equally deplorable is, namely, the 
using of Liberal Staff for frankly utilitarian ends as supernumerary 
English teachers, for instance, to engage in the hopeless task of trying, 
in one hour per week and under the assurance that ‘they haven’t time 
to do a lot of written work outside their own’ to improve the written 
English of young men and women who really are not well enough 
equipped in their own language to have been accepted for Higher 
Education at all! 

But perhaps, sir, the real trouble is that peculiar contemporary scholar’s 
neurosis, of which the major symptoms are Ph.D. envy, the anxiety of 
so many professors of Arts subjects to assure their scientific colleagues 
that ‘we too, are scientists of a kind . . . you know, old man’, and the 
associated subject fetish-worship inseparable from it. It seems to me that 
the Liberal Studies man, like the ‘good’ schoolmaster of easier days, is 
under the obligation to be well and widely informed himself in all those 
areas of knowledge that have to do with the human being, as individual, 
as group, and as society, and himself, by any means open to him, 
constantly to find opportunities to pass the fruits of his reading and 
experience of life and people onto his students, and is most ‘directed to 
general enlargement of mind’ and is least directed to what is merely 
‘professional or technical’. 

A final word of warning. If educationists do not do this they will find, 
and very soon, that the world of Industry, dissatisfied as it is with the 
callowness and adolescent awkwardness of so many of the young, highly 
trained scientists and technologists it receives from the colleges, will 
itself take over a large part of their Education. Departmental Heads 
obsessed with ‘student numbers’ in their departments might then be led 
to think twice about their attitude to ‘Liberal Studies’. The ‘good’ schools 
may have made many mistakes, but this particular one they most certainly 


did not make. W. A. HODGES, 


Senior Lecturer in Liberal Studies, 
The Northern Polytechnic 
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AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH, by E. des Brunner and 
others. (Adult Education Association of the USA, $4.50, pp. 
viii + 279.) 

THE LITERATURE OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 1945-1957, compiled by 
]. D. Mezirow and D. Berry for the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults. (Scarecrow, N.Y., $6.50, pp. 

x + 308.) 

What ever an overview may be, it has nothing to do with an over- 
sight. An oversight betokens carelessness; that is a quality as remote as 
imaginable from this careful, grave publication of the Adult Education 
Association of the USA. Some indication of the frequency of adult 
education research west of the Atlantic is given by these three sentences 
from Dr Brunner’s preface: 


Between 4,000 and 5,000 titles all told were scrutinised for possible usefulness. 
Over 600 of these titles are cited in this report. With few exceptions, all of these 
were the products of American scholars. 


The research covers such topics as ‘adult learning’, ‘motivation to learn’, 
‘leaders and leadership: lay and professional’, ‘the community and its 
institutions in adult education’, and ‘problems of evaluation research’, 
to name only a few. The Overview is a record of immense diligence, 
written for the most part in a prose which stands, like a thicket, between 
writer and reader—this reader, at all events. This is a pity, because one 
knows that the authors are people of experience and wisdom, whose oral 
utterances are pithy and to the point. The written style may induce the 
view that this is a work translated from a foreign language, dealing 
with conditions alien from our own; yet there are no doubt things here 
which speak to our condition, as well as the American, but they are 
hard to catch. 

Ad quod bonum? is a fair question to ask of any publication of this 
sort. Is research to be encouraged simply as a thing good in itself? The 
contributors are of course too sensible to hold that view, but in a passage 
such as the following there is a hint of reproof: 


Most of these studies (sc. of participation in adult education) are purely descriptive. 

They are of use to the agencies responsible for them but the great variety of 

situations considered and the differences in method employed make generalisation 
difficult. 


If the studies served the purpose for which they were intended, isn’t that 
enough? ‘Goals’ (which are apt to do disconcerting things—develop, 
for example) is a word often met with in works on educational theory; 
perhaps we need a bit of research into the goals of educational research. 
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The Literature of Liberal Education, 1945-57 contains references, 
most of them annotated, to 1,027 publications, from short articles to 
full-length monographs on ‘university liberal education for adults’. 
Covering, as it does, United States, Canadian, and British material it 
will be useful to adult educationists in this country, as well as in America, 
and a copy is available for reference in the Institute’s library. 

F. W. JESSUP 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH, Ed. R. Quirk and A. H. Smith. (Secker 
& Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

LANGUAGE IN THE MODERN woRLD, by Simeon Potter. (Pelican, 
38. 6d.) 

At all levels in English education, the teaching of the English 
language has for a generation or more been in some confusion; both 
practically and in theory. The cause of it can be expressed in military 
terms: the forces in the field have become more and more out of touch 
with the GHQ. In all other subjects the lines of communication, though 
sometimes over-extended, have remained intact. The work of academic 
historians, after some lapse of time, filters down through their students 
into the schools. School biology teaching does not reject the discoveries 
of the research teams in the university laboratories, however tar behind 
it may follow; and it is possible for a bright student to advance in his 
science without at any point having to make the effort of unlearning 
what his first teachers gave him. But in the study of the English 
language the break-down of communications has been considerable. 
On the one hand there are the academic linguists, both here and in 
America, making exciting advances in the understanding of the nature 
of language—but needing for this purpose a set of concepts and a 
technical vocabulary very different from the traditional pedagogical 
apparatus. On the other hand, there is lingering in the schools a con- 
ventional ‘formal grammar’ which is, in the words of one of the most 
distinguished of modern linguists ‘like the Ptolemaic astronomy, falsely 
oriented’. ‘Our present position, then,’ (to quote now Professor Quirk, 
in the first of these books under review) ‘. . . is virtually that our 
teachers live in a no man’s land, between the discredited old grammar 
and the unwritten new.’ We await a scholar who will undertake the 
large task of adapting the new attitudes and theories of modern 
linguistic studies to the purpose of elementary and intermediate instruc- 
tion; and the need is urgent, for battles are being lost. 

The Teaching of English is a symposium based on lectures given in 
the Communications Research Centre of London University. In it, 
various writers make an approach to the problem of adapting new 
linguistic attitudes to their own special fields. Because they are more 
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concerned with what and why rather than how, the book should have 
a general appeal. Though teachers in Further and Adult Education 
will be particularly interested in some of these essays rather than others, 
the book reserves reading as a whole, for the lively challenges it offers 
to conventional thinking at very many points. In particular, the first 
essay is especially important. Here, Professor Quirk gives in a small 
space an outline of the whole new structural approach to language. For 
anyone interested in the general problem of linguistic communication 
(and everyone should be) this is essential reading. 

More than one person has wondered recently whether part of the 
answer to the teaching problem may not lie in a more systematic study 
of general linguistics, and there is no doubt that in this subject there 
is much to interest not only the pupil but also the layman. It is more- 
over an important and neglected subject. One of the best of its modern 
popularisers is Professor Potter, whose earlier Pelican Our Language 
has had a striking and deserved success. In Language in the Modern 
World he covers a wider field. It is an assembly of basic facts and a 
report on new developments in linguistics which should greatly enlighten 
the layman for whom it is intended. JOHN LEVITT 


BORDER COUNTRY, by Raymond Williams. (Chatto & Windus, 18s.) 

Raymond Williams is a professional adult educationist, and came to 
adult education—like Richard Hoggart—by way of university from a 
working «lass home. Perhaps it is this similarity of background that 
makes them both so sensitive to nuances of change in our culture and 
our society. Border Country is Raymond Williams’s first novel, and it 
has the authority of autobiography. In a conversation with Richard 
Hoggart, published under the title “Working Class Attitudes’ in New 
Left Review (January 1960), he spoke of the origins of his earlier study 
Culture and Society: ‘As I saw the cultural tradition then, it was mainly 
Coleridge, Arnold, Leavis and the Marxists, and the development, really, 
was a discovery of other relationships: Cobbett and Morris, for example 
who brought in parts of my experience that had been separate before. 
Getting the tradition right was getting myself right, and that meant 
changing both myself and the usual version of the tradition. I think 
this is one of the problems we're both conscious of: moving out of a 
working-class home into an academic curriculum, absorbing it first and 
then, later, trying to get the two experiences into relation.’ 

‘Getting the tradition right was getting myself right’: this is what 
Border Country is about. It is Culture and Society in parable, with the 
social perspective made vivid in the characters of Matthew Price and 
his father Harry. Harry’s sudden illness forces Matthew to examine his 
own position and pick up the pieces of his past; and, unlike so many of 
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his literary contemporaries, Matthew does at last complete the journey 
across the border country—from Wales into England, from signalman’s 
son in Glynmawr to university lecturer in London, from the closeness 
of a rural community to the anonymity of the outer suburbs. 
Raymond Williams examines the implications for one man of the 
changes in the patterns of society during this century: though this journal 
does not usually review novels, Border Country illuminates a problem 
that confronts many adult educationists. Adult education itself, no 
less than a scholarship to a university, can be a potent disruptive force, 
A recent article by Ralph Ruddock (September 1960) commented on the 
numbers of men and women who have been made dissatisfied with their 
work through going to an extra-mural course; and how many of 
Ruskin’s and Hillcroft’s students go back to their old jobs, or lives? 
Education can be a barrier as well as a bridge—it can effectively cut the 
lines of communication and leave the individual isolated. That this is 
so may be an indictment of our society, but it is more profitable to 
analyse the process than to pretend either that it does not matter or 
that it does not happen. This is the lesson of Border Country: in the 
words of Matthew Price, ‘it measures the distance, and that is what 
matters. By measuring the distance, we come home’. joy sAMUEL 


MAKING YOUR OWN Music, by Sydney Northcote. (Phoenix, tos. 6d.) 

It would be impossible to find an author better equipped to deal 
with a subject such as this. Dr Northcote has had the wide experience 
of amateur music-making as an adjudicator and as national adviser to 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for the last twenty years. During 
that time the practice of music has grown and spread; and Dr 
Northcote, who himself has done so much for amateurs, is the right 
man to explain its scope and advise those whose hobby is making music. 
The book is valuable, both for the wise words in chapters dealing with 
‘The Singer’, ‘The Instrumentalist’ and ‘Chamber Music’ and for the 
useful factual account of organisations large and small which cater 
for the amateur. It also provides a record of historical as well as present 
interest; and Dr Northcote pays a discerning and sympathetic 
tribute to individuals who have been pioneers in fostering British 
amateur music. There is a rather sketchy Bibliography, as the author 
says, necessarily ‘indicative rather than exhaustive’, a useful Directory 
of principal musical organisations and an Index. The advice is given 
with such discerning and genial sympathy and humour that not even 
the most defensive amateur could resent it. 

Two quotations may perhaps be allowed—to choirmasters—‘the sung 
Amens should not have the percussive unanimity of machine-gun fire’ 
and ‘singing teachers are sometimes so intent on providing a voice 
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Harmony for 
Class Teaching 


ANTHONY MILNER 


A two-year course 


Book 1 6/- Book 2 7/6 


This newly-published course 
has been in use at Morley 
College for some time. It 

is comprehensive, clearly 
illustrated with examples, 
and amply stocked 


with exercises. 


_NOVELLO & CO LTD 
160 Wardour Street 
London WI 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


that they fail to produce a singer’. Finally the outlook of the author is 
summed up in a quotation from Ruskin given under the chapter head- 
ing “What of the Future?’—‘It is the effort that deserves praise, not 
the success, nor is it a question for any student, whether he be cleverer 
than others or duller, but whether he has done the best with the gifts 
he has.’ All who are in any way concerned with amateur music should 


keep this little book by them for frequent reference. 


SWEDEN IN Music: Musikrevy-Nordisk Tidskrift for Musik och 
Grammofon. Arg. 15, 1960, No. 3 Extra. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
7s. 6d.) 

This well-produced special number of a Swedish musical Journal is 
designed to make Sweden’s quite considerable musical achievements 
better known to the English reader. It is, unfortunately, not very easy 
to read owing to inadequate translation or to the authors’ difficulties 
in writing in a foreign language. Nevertheless the booklet is packed 
with solid information on all aspects of Swedish music and musical 
life, ranging from folk music to recent electronic experiments: and 
there emerges a general impression of a surge of new and original 
life in Swedish music during the past two or three decades. The pro- 
gramme of the 1960 Stockholm Festival is given and the book con- 
cludes with short sections on broadcasting, higher music education, 
music libraries and programme notes on some outstanding recent 
compositions. 

Embellished with excellent photographs—particularly in the relation 
to the chapters on opera and ballet—this is a magazine to keep for 
reference, and would indeed be a godsend to the student who has to 
write a thesis on Swedish music. He need look no further. 

M. IBBERSON 


RESTITUTION TO VICTIMS OF CRIME, by Stephen Schafer (Stevens, 
PPp- 130, 25.) 

The subject-matter of this book is of great social importance in its 
own right: the ancient connection between punishment and restitu- 
tion has largely withered away, and the criminal is usually dealt with 
as if his only victim were ‘society’. Dr Schafer was commissioned by 
the Home Office to work on the problem of restitution, and the result 
is this comparative study. Many different systems exist, most of 
them completely inadequate, and the book ends with the author’s own 
suggestions for a simple but comprehensive system which could be 
used in this country. Yet the book’s valuable contribution to this 
particular problem by no means exhausts its usefulness for adult 
students. It is one of those works which impinge, expressly or by 
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What do you know 
about the 
Common Market ? 


In recent months the Common Market—one of the three 
European Communities—has been much in the news. To 
help tutors and students in their work on this topic the 
London office of the Communities’ Information Service 
offers literature and other services to adult education 


groups. These include: 


THE FACTS A short illustrated brochure 
outlining the origins, aims and 
programmes of the Communities. 


BULLETIN FROM THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


A regular account of economic, 
social and political developments. 


For these and other publications, please write to: 


INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 
23 CHESHAM STREET, LONDON SWI (SLO 0456-8) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


implication, on many subjects. Its theme takes in criminal law, 
criminology, penology and the new science of ‘victimology’. But it is 
also relevant to the law of torts, jurisprudence, social psychology, 
political philosophy (in the relation between the victim and the State) 
and other subjects. Even if the details of legal procedure in thirty-one 
countries are thought to be rather dry reading for tutors and students 
interested in these wider matters, the historical introduction and the 
concluding chapters which discuss the basic issues involved could 
provide starting-points for many wide ranging discussions. 

The only disappointing feature of this book is its brevity. The 
author and the publishers (in whose Library of Criminology series it is 
the second to appear) should be congratulated on a timely and stimulating 
work. P. BRODETSK} 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING: MATERIALS AND PRACTICE, by John 
Wilson. (Batsford, 63s.) 

Here at last is the not-so-poor home handymaa’s Mr Beeton. It isn’t 
intended for the likes of us at all, but why should the professionals have 
all the best tunes when we can’t afford to pay the piper? Paint, paper, 
walls and ceilings, floors, furniture, textiles and lighting—here is 
guidance most excellently classified and presented, and if I can ever 
again afford to let a contractor loose on home or office I shall approach 
specifications and estimates with an altogether different eye. A ‘must’ 
for libraries of Colleges of Further Education or for any other to which 
you happen to have access. E. M. HUTCHINSON 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND GREEK PHILOsoPHY, by A. H. Armstrong and 
R. A. Markus. (Darton, Longman & Todd, 15s.) 

Notwithstanding the Liverpool University tradition against divinity, 
its Extra-Mural Board is evidently not neglecting this interesting depart- 
ment of adult education. The professor of Greek and the lecturer in 
Medieval History have now published their ten joint lectures on the 
influence of Greek thought on the Christian religion. It is excellent 
material. One example must suffice: the powerful intellects of Augustine 
and Aquinas, which have dominated university as well as church, drew 
deeply from Plato and Aristotle on some issues and withstood them on 
others. The nature of the world, the idea of man; the relation of know- 
ledge to understanding; love and will, time and history—these perennial 
themes are admirably and clearly traced in this short volume. In- 
cidentally the authors are presumably Roman Catholics, for the book 
is given the nihil obstat; if this is a sample of Catholic teaching in 
philosophy, let us have more of it, whether we are believers or agnostics. 

W. A. HALL 
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GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
New Cross, London, S.E.14 


Whitsun Study Tour 


BERLIN 


EAST and WEST 
19 to 28 MAY, 1961 


Lectures and Visit: included 
Air Travel 


Approx. Cost: £32 


Information from leader: 
H. N. WINTER, EVENING DepT. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 


ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 


COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A‘D°1717 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Fashionable Lady in the 19th Century 


More than 200 plates illustrating the vagaries of women’s fashions 
throughout the past century. A descriptive commentary details the 
main fashion changes, and a panorama of small line drawings shows 


the trends of the whole century at a glance, 25s. (post Is. 9d.) 
“This is a most valuable and pleasing survey.” John o’London’s 
North Borneo 


by KENNEDY TREGONNING 


The latest addition to the Corona Library series, providing a picture 
of a happy land where, despite many problems, people of many races 


_ live together in tolerance and goodwill. Cloth bound and fully 


illustrated. 30s. (post Is. 4d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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SOME NEW REFERENCE BOOKS . 
Every year it gets bigger and better—and will, we are confident, f 
come more and more useful until the day comes when it is too hes 
to lift off the shelf. Already it runs to 952 pages, though the price 
still 32s. New this year is a fifty-page section on the teacher’s profession 
organisation represented on the Burnham Committee. No prize 
the correct answer: the 1960-61 volume of the Education Committe 
Year Book. This issue marks the twenty-first year of publication, an 
as usual copies can be obtained through a bookseller or direct fre 
10 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 (post free). ) 
Most of us at some time or another need to have access to a Freng 
dictionary. Larousse’s Modern French-English English-Fr 
Dictionary (Macmillan, 70s.) has some useful new features. ‘Modern’ j 
justified by format and type-face, both particularly clear, and by th 
inclusion of Americanisms and colloquialisms, essential for those wh 
like to get practice in French (or in English) from magazines and new 
papers. It is also illustrated, so that specialised terms (in technolog 
or in sport, for instance) can be readily and accurately translated. 
‘Education makes people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; eag 
to govern but impossible to enslave.’ Who said that? Lord Brougham 
1778-1868. Playing tag may not be the game it was, but few thingy 
can be more annoying than the elusive quotation. Tracing is mag 
easier now that Penguins have added a Dictionary of Quotations t 
their series of reference books. Edited by J. M. and M. J. Cohen, it i 
excellent value at 10s. 6d. j 
Another reference book, but of a different kind, also from Penguin 
The Reader's Guide, edited by Sir William Emrys Williams (5s). It hag 
eighteen subject sections, each with an introductory essay and seled 
bibliography. Distinguished contributors include Professors Briggs 
Dobrée, Mace, and Lady Williams. Likely to be invaluable in compilin 
basic book-lists, or for reading up the next man’s subject. ] 
For a guide to more detailed reading in all aspects of modern Englisl 
literature, Cambridge University Press have recently published 
Signposts. This bibliography is compiled by W. Eastwood and J. T, 
Good and costs 5s. It will, no doubt, be some years before the next 
volume of the Cambridge Bibliography itself is ready: meanwhile, this 
guide most helpfully includes the price of the books it lists. 
Finally, a note on the third edition of Andrew Boyd’s An Aélas a 
World Affairs (Methuen, 6s. 6d.). World affairs change so rapidly 
this edition has had to be substantially revised. But the format is th 
same: clear maps amplify brief notes, and an excellent index make 
reference as simple as it could well be. As an introductory survey, ag 
well as a reference book, it should find a place in the current affairs 
book-box. j.8. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rate: £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


“Which ? 

reports are impartial and factual, based 
on independent tests. **Which?’’ is 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


| 


man. 


| 


COLOUR 
FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES 


by top specialist photographers, 
with lecture notes 


CRAFTS ZOOLOGY 
METEOROLOGY 


from DIANA WYLLIE LIMITED 
3 PARK RoaD, LONDON, N.\W.1 Pad. 7333 


TELEVISION: 
Responsibility and Response 


The text of important addresses by Kenneth | 
| Adam, Noel Stevenson and Joseph Trena- 


A useful discussion pamphlet for 
groups interested 


| Central Committee for Television Viewing, 
| 2s. 6d. post free. 


in television and its | 
| educational potentialities. NIAE for the | 


| 
| 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
SURBITON, SURREY Elmbridge 2688 
provides a one-year residential course for 
women 20 in Literature, History, 
Economics, Psychology, History of Art, 
Political Theory, Sociai Studies etc. 
Painting, Music and Drama for recreation. 

Recognised by Ministry of Education. 
Grants available. 
Particulars from Secretary (AE) 


| PERFORMANCES — 


PUPPETRY 
for ADULTS as well as CHILDREN 
THE TROUBADOUR PUPPETS 
of Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia 
programme includes 
stories, etc., and/or 


Shakespeare, folk 


| DEMONSTRATIONS of “‘ THE MAKING AND 


HANDLING OF GLOVE PUPPETS ”’ 
Brochure and programme sent on application to: 


Elizabeth J. Coleman, 13 Willowbridge Rd., | 


(Canonbury London, N.1. 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


| LONDON UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSES 1960-61 


Details of over 350 University Extension courses to be held in the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Greater London area have just been issued by the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies of London University. A glance at the various descriptive | 
booklets will show the variety of courses available for the adult student 
who wishes to do something purposeful with his or her limited spare | 


| time. 


Copies of the booklets, dealing with London, Middlesex, and South 
Hertfordshire, Surrey and Essex, may be obtained from the Deputy 
Director (Extension), Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, 


London, W.C.1. 
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